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THE PLACE OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE IN HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. CHARLES EDWIN FRILEY 
PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


‘ie technological college is a compara- 
‘ive newcomer in the family of institutions 
‘ higher learning. In its essence and un- 
lerlying principles it was conceived in the 
a few courageous spirits of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in re- 
against the autocratic authority of 
scholasticism and medievalism, and it was 
brought forth in the throes of the industrial 
revolution and the consequent commercial 
rivalry of nations. In its childhood days it 
was cuffed about and subjected to the 
severe criticism of the devotees at the shrine 
the seven liberal arts, but it seemed to 
rive on such rough treatment and clung 
tenaciously to its rights until it was ac- 
ded the recognition to which it is justly 
entitled in the eirele of the learned. 
\ dip into the past reveals the back- 
vround which this progressive 
ing member of the educational guild was 


against 


eveli ped. 

The ancient educational philosophy for 
¢ most part disdained to be useful. Plato 
aud Aristotle established a contemptuous 
ttitude toward labor, which persisted for 
enturies; and, I fear, traces of this atti- 
‘ude may be discovered even in the enlight- 
ied period of our own civilization. 

The master, Aristotle, said in his ‘‘Poli- 


igural address of the president of the Iowa 
‘ate College, given at Ames, on October 7. 


No low mechanic ought to be admitted to the 
rights of a citizen, nor any others whose employ- 
ment is not productive of virtue. 


And Plato, in his remarkable study of 
the state, says: 


Mean employment and manual arts are a re- 
proach. The soldier who leaves his comrades or 
throws away his arms should be degraded into the 
ranks of an artisan. 


Archimedes, a great scientist, once ex- 
pressed himself as half ashamed of his in- 
ventions, which were the wonder of the 
ancient world. He spoke of them as trifles 
with which a mathematician might be suf- 
fered to relax his mind after intense appli- 
cation to the higher and really important 
aspects of his science. 

Macaulay reminds us that Seneca, that 
self-satisfied old Roman, once exclaimed 
that the discovery of the principle of the 
arch was of no particular importance. It 
did not matter to the truly wise man, said 
Seneca, whether he has an arched roof over 
his head, or indeed any roof at all. He is 
bent only on perfecting his moral nature, 
and his great aim is not to investigate facts 
and their applications but to make himself 
independent of all material things. 

In general, however, the Roman ideas of 
education were somewhat more practical 
than those of the Greeks, especially in their 
attitude toward agriculture. Columella, in 
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his famous book, ‘‘De Re Rustica,’’ extols 
the virtues of agriculture, at the same time 
making interesting observations of other 


educational enterprises : 


Those who have a mind to build [he says] send 
for architects, masons and carpenters; they who go 
to sea send for skillful pilots; but agriculture alone, 
which without doubt is near akin to wisdom, is in 
want of both masters and scholars. I have seen 
schools of rhetorie and geometry and music; and 
what is more surprising, I have seen academies for 
the most contemptible vices, such as delicately 
dressing and seasoning foods; and I have also seen 
schools of head dressers and hair trimmers; but of 
agriculture I have never known any that professed 


themselves either teachers or students. 


The philosophy of Aristotle prevailed 
until the sixteenth century, and during all 
these years the world and its phenomena 
remained largely unmeasured mysteries. 
Lacking accurate data, man _ speculated 
about nature and her laws, his thoughts 
ranging from philosophy to poetry and 
from both of these to religion. At length 
came Bacon and Deseartes, whose philoso- 
phy called men to examine the world about 
them, reasoning from their external charac- 
teristics into their internal natures. 

The philosophy of the ancients began in 
introspection and ended in sublime self- 
contemplation. The philosophy of Bacon 
began in observation and ended in the ap- 
plied arts. He saw clearly that the objec- 
tive of scientific knowledge was not alone 
the glory of God, but equally the allevia- 
tion of the lot of common man. His teach- 
ings were followed in due course by the 
development of the natural sciences, upon 
which foundation the great schools of tech- 
nology were later established. 

In its educational significance this move- 
ment opened the whole realm of nature as 
a legitimate field of study. Such a momen- 
tous change was necessarily slow in its de- 
velopment. But here and there a man 
caught the new spirit and preached the new 
doctrine. The most enlightened man in the 


generation tollowing Bacon was John Mil. 
ton. He had in the vast stores of his ming 
all the wealth of ancient learning, but he 
did not allow his culture to hide his stal. 
wart republicanism. He visioned the fy] 
significance of the new philosophy, and 
every line of his famous ‘‘ Essay on Eduea- 
tion’’ breathes the modern spirit. His defi. 
nition of education seems to cover ade- 
quately all that is comprehended in the 
modern technological college, viewed in its 
broadest aspects: 


I call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war. 


In increasing numbers men began to look 
about them with expanding vision. The re- 
sult was that within little more than a cen- 
tury there was brought forth the most re- 
markable succession of inventions in re- 
corded history. The power loom, the spin. 
ning jenny, the application of steam to the 
driving of machinery, the cotton gin, the 
locomotive, the building of roads and 
canals, not only changed all prevailing 
modes of existence but also made every man 
the near neighbor of his fellow. 

The revolution in agriculture was equally 
profound and striking. Improved cultiva- 
tion, careful rotation of crops, better fer 
tilizers, drainage, better stock and larger 
capital were characteristics of the new 
farming. The publication, in 1844, of Lie- 
big’s famous book, ‘‘Chemistry as Applied 
to Agriculture,’’ gave increasing impetus 
to the movement for the scientific study of 
agriculture. 

Leaders of thought and opinion, both in 
Europe and America, were quick to see the 
educational implications of the new inven- 
tions and practices, and the benefits which 
would result if the people generally could 
be instructed in the application of the s¢i- 
ences to the common purposes of life. Poly- 
technic schools were established in France 
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and Germany by the middle of the eight- 
oenth century. In his plans for a ‘‘Pub- 
lick Academy’’ in Philadelphia, Benjamin 
Mranklin suggested the value of field work 
) agriculture. John Adams expressed his 
belief that the state should make provisions 
for education in applied science; and 
Thomas Jefferson proposed a school of tech- 
nical philosophy as a division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

The first permanent college of science 
and technology to be established in this 
country was the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. In a letter to one of his friends, 
the founder, Stephen van Rensselaer, de- 
fined his object in establishing the college 
in the following words: 


I have established this school for the purpose of 
instructing persons who may choose to devote them- 
selves to the application of science to the common 
purposes of life. My principal object is to qualify 
teachers to instruet the sons and daughters of 
farmers and mechanies in the application of ex- 
perimental chemistry, philosophy and natural his- 
tory to agriculture, domestic economy, the arts and 


manufactures, 


For forty years after the founding of 
Rensselaer the development of education in 
science and technology was comparatively 
slow. It was necessary to combat the preju- 
dice of the elassicist, which was strong 
everywhere. The man of science felt that 
he was on one track; the eclassicist felt that 
he was on another. There was little feeling 
‘f common purpose, and it did not oceur to 
them that ultimately the tracks must meet. 
[t was a long road before the physical be- 
gan to rank with the metaphysical or, as 
John Sweet expressed it, before the man 
who knew what to do and how to do it was 
ziven recognition equal to that accorded the 
man who knew only what had been done 
and who did it. 

On July 2, 1862, in the midst of one of 
larkest periods in the nation’s history, 
Abraham Lineoln turned aside from the 


vital problems confronting him to sign a 
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bill which was fraught with inealeulable 
opportunities for good in the nation’s edu- 
cational and industrial life. The fact that 
Senator Justin 8S. Morrill, the author of the 
famous Land Grant Act, was not a college 
man probably enabled him to analyze the 
situation impartially and gain a clear view 
of the nation’s expanding edueational 
needs. He saw that the warfare of the 
future would be primarily industrial and 
commercial and that the nation which 
would secure and maintain supremacy in 
this competition must be adequately trained 
for the work. 

No clearer or more convincing statement 
of the philosophy of this new education, or 
its place in our educational system, can be 
found than in Senator Morrill’s addresses 
in Congress during his fight for the passage 
of the act, and in his later utterances. He 
did not desire that the classical college be 
superseded or in any sense retarded. His 
interest was solely in a moderate, reason- 
able and practical extension of the educa- 
tional facilities of the nation. 

Speaking at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College in 1875, Morrill said : 

These colleges were founded on the idea that a 
higher and broader education should be placed in 
every state within the reach of those who may 
choose industrial vocations where the wealth of 
nations is produced. The design was to open the 
door to a liberal education for this large elass, 
and to offer not only sound literary instruction 
but something more applicable to the productive 
employments of life. The colleges were established 
on a sure foundation, accessible to every one, where 
all the sciences needful for the practical vocations 
of life may be taught, and where agriculture, the 
basis of present and future prosperity, may find 
troops of loyal and earnest friends studying its 
familiar and recondite economies and at last ele- 
vating it to the highest standards of intellectual 
attainment. 


On the broad foundations laid down by 
Morrill and his predecessors the nation’s 
great schools of science and technology 
have developed as a major factor in our 
program of higher education. They have 
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dedicated themselves to the thesis that the 
education of young men and women in 
pure and applied science and in the hu- 
manities is the most effective means by 
which modern science can become the con- 
structive instrument of man. The gradu- 
ates of these colleges, who are to-day ap- 
plying science to the control of physical, 
economic and social forces, are trained in 
precision of thought. Their methods are 
based at every step on the quantitative 
and qualitative evaluation of forces and 
materials. 

Incidentally, the recent advances in the 
social sciences did not come until their lead- 
ers had grasped from the technical fields 
the necessity for accurate thinking and for 
careful evaluation of forces in the moral, 
social and economic problems of the nation. 

In the last half-century the fields of sei- 
ence and technology have increased rapidly, 
and the problems of the worker in these 
fields have become correspondingly more 
difficult. He must plan longer spans, 
higher and more complex structures, more 
efficient prime movers, the transmission of 
power over greater distances and the con- 
trol of waterways for safety and irrigation ; 
he must cope with the pressing economic 
problems of industry and agriculture, 
where an improvement in equipment, in 
financing, in the efficiency of a process or 
the prevention of waste may mean the 
difference between life and death for a 
great enterprise upon which multitudes 
depend for their living. 

This rapid progress has made the prob- 
lem of curriculum development more diffi- 
cult. In the effort to prepare the student 
for the many duties which may confront 
him in his chosen field, we have increased 
the number of technical subjects and cor- 
respondingly decreased the number and 
scope of the general studies. It is becom- 
ing clearer, however, that high proficiency 
in science and technology must be de- 
veloped on intellectual foundations of a 


broad and searching nature, in which the 
humanities, especially the social and his. 
torical studies, play an appreciable part, 
I am convinced that the next important 
advance in education will be the develop. 
ment of human engineering, through which 
the advances in science may be applied most 
effectively in raising the social structure to 
a higher level. 

In a world beset with political instability, 
national insecurity and moral bewilder. 
ment, there are those who would place 
upon science the blame for all our troubles 
and would check its further advance. But 
these people have neither perspective nor 
the long view. Science is essential to a 
lucid view of the world and to the very 
existence of our complex modern civiliza- 
tion. Side by side with the growth of sci 
ence has come a more humane spirit in 
religion and in law, a steady deepening of 
human sympathy and a distinct advance in 
the concept of social justice. 

The connection of moral progress with 
modern scientific achievements is not acci- 
dental. The abolition of the horrors of 
feudalism, of the ferocities and inhumani- 
ties of theocratic and absolutist despotisms, 
is the result of the same critical attitude of 
human reason to which is due the abolition 
of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the 
creation theory of biology, the phlogisti 
theory of chemistry and the degeneration 
theory of anthropology. 

For seventy years the Iowa State Col- 
lege has devoted its thought, its talent and 
its energies to the advancement of the agri- 
cultural, industrial, scientific and home- 
making resources of the Commonwealth of 
Iowa. It has held steadily to its distinctive 
role and has refused to allow that role to 
become ill-defined. At the same time it 
has recognized the vital importance of 
cooperation in intellectual endeavor, be- 
lieving there should be no jealousies or 
unwholesome rivalries in the realm of 
scholarship. The college further acknow!- 
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edges its obligation to join with other in- 
stitutions in restoring the dominance of 
moral and intellectual forces in our na- 
tional life. 

Dean Pound has pointed out that the 
mouasteries were closed without resistance 
during the Reformation because they were 
no longer felt to be needed in the life of 
‘he community. The same fate threatens 
the modern college that is not useful. 
There was never a more opportune time 
for the forces of higher education to re- 
place the haphazard development and ill- 
defined objectives of the past with a con- 
structive, orderly, progressive and well- 
integrated program designed to serve pres- 
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ent needs adequately, and flexible and far- 
sighted enough to be easily adjusted . to 
future changes. 

The Iowa State College is grateful for 
its noble heritage, for the vision and sacri- 
fices of those pioneers who believed that 
‘‘religion, morality and knowledge were 
necessary for good government and the 
happiness of mankind.’’ In the presence 
of this representative assembly, I dedicate 
my best efforts to the end that the insti- 
tution may remain true to its trust and that 
it may make an increasingly large contri- 
bution to the material, intellectual and 
spiritual development of the state and 
nation. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION' 


By Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


A pay of celebration like this one gen- 
erally is in the first place dedicated to retro- 
spect, especially to the memory of person- 
ages who have gained special distinction 
for the development of the cultural life. 
This friendly service for our predecessors 
must indeed not be neglected, particularly 
as Such a memory of the best of the past is 
stimulate the well-disposed of 
to-day to a courageous effort. But this 
should be done by some one who, from his 
youth, has been connected with the state of 
New York and is familiar with its past, not 
by one who like a gypsy has wandered 
about and gathered his experiences in all 
Kinds of countries. 


proper to 


hus, if I endeavor to do justice to your 
kind and highly esteemed invitation, there 


ldress at the seventy-second convocation of 
niversity of the State of New York in Chan- 
Hall of the State Education Building at 
N. Y., October 15, 1936, in celebration of 
lereentenary of Higher Education in America. 
ted from the German by Lina Arronet, 


Re gents New York State Edueation 


Examiner, 


partment, 


is nothing else left for me but to speak 
about such questions as, independently of 
space and time, always have been and will 
be connected with educational matters. In 
this attempt I can not lay any claim to 
being an authority, especially as intelligent 
and well-meaning men of all times have 
dealt with educational problems and have 
certainly repeatedly expressed their views 
clearly about these matters. From what 
source shall I, as a partial layman in the 
realm of pedagogy, derive courage to ex- 
pound to you opinions with no foundations 
except personal experience and _ personal 
conviction? If it were really a scientific 
matter, one would probably be tempted to 
silence by such considerations. 

However, with the affairs of active 
human beings it is different. Here knowl- 
edge of truth alone does not suffice; on the 
contrary, this knowledge must continually 
be renewed by ceaseless effort, if it is not to 
be lost. It resembles a statue of marble 
which stands in the desert and is continu- 
ously threatened with burial by the shift- 
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ing sand. The hands of service must ever 
be at work, in order that the marble con- 
tinue lastingly to shine in the sun. To 
these serving hands mine also shall belong. 

The school has always been the most im- 
portant means of transferring the wealth 
of tradition from one generation to the 
next. This applies to-day in an even higher 
degree than in former time for, through 
modern development of the economic life, 
the family as bearer of tradition and edu- 
eation has been weakened. The continu- 
ance and health of human society is there- 
fore in a still higher degree more dependent 
on the school than formerly. 

Sometimes one sees in the school simply 
the instrument for transferring a certain 
maximum quantity of knowledge to the 
erowing generation. But that is not right. 
Knowledge is dead; the school, however, 
serves the living. It should develop in the 
young individuals those qualities and capa- 
bilities which are of value for the welfare 
of the commonwealth. But that does not 
mean that individuality should be destroyed 
and the individual become a mere tool of 
the community, like a bee or an ant. Fora 
community of standardized individuals 
without personal originality and personal 
aims would be a poor community without 
possibilities for development. On the con- 
trary, the aim must be the training of inde- 
pendently acting and thinking individuals, 
who, however, see in the service of the ecom- 
munity their highest life problem. <As far 
as I can judge, the English school system 
comes nearest to the realization of this ideal. 

But how shall one try to attain this ideal? 
Should one perhaps try to realize this aim 
by moralizing? Not at all. Words are and 
remain an empty sound, and the road to 
perdition has ever been accompanied by lip 
service to an ideal. But personalities are 
not formed by what is heard and said, but 
by labor and activity. 

The most important method of edueation 
accordingly always has consisted of that in 
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which the pupil was urged to actual per- 
formance. This applies as well to the first 
attempts at writing of the primary boy as 
to the doctor’s thesis on graduation from 
the university, or as to the mere memorizing 
of a poem, the writing of a composition, the 
interpretation and translation of a text, the 
solving of a mathematical problem of the 
practice of physical sport. 

But behind every achievement exists the 
motivation which is at the foundation of it 
and which in turn is strengthened and nour- 
ished by the accomplishment of the under- 
taking. Here there are the greatest differ. 
ences and they are of greatest importance 
to the educational value of the school. The 
same work may owe its origin to fear and 
compulsion, ambitious desire for authority 
and distinction, or loving interest in the 
object and a desire for truth and under- 
standing, and thus to that divine curiosity 
which every healthy child possesses, but 
which so often early is weakened. The edu- 
cational influence which is exercised upon 
the pupil by the accomplishment of one and 
the same work may be widely different, de- 
pending upon whether fear of hurt, egoistic 
passion or desire for pleasure and satisfac- 
tion are at the bottom of this work. And 
nobody will maintain that the administra- 
tion of the school and the attitude of the 
teachers does not have an influence upon the 
molding of the psychological foundation for 
pupils. 

To me the worst thing seems to be for a 
school principally to work with methods ot 
fear, force and artificial authority. Such 
treatment destroys the sound sentiments, 
the sincerity and the self-confidence of the 
pupil. It produces the submissive subject. 
It is no wonder that such schools are the 
rule in Germany and Russia. I know that 
the schools in this country are free from 
this worst evil; this also is so in Switzerland 
and probably in all democratically governed 
countries. It is comparatively simple to 
keep the school free from this worst of all 








vils. Give into the power of the teacher 
‘he fewest possible coercive measures, so 
that the only source of the pupil’s respect 

r the teacher is the human and intellec- 


al qualities of the latter. 


The second-named motive, ambition or, in 
milder terms, the aiming at recognition and 
consideration, lies firmly fixed in human 
nature. With absence of mental stimulus 
f this kind, human cooperation would be 
entirely impossible; the desire for the ap- 
yroval of one’s fellowman certainly is one 
of the most important binding powers of 
society. In this complex of feelings, con- 
structive and destructive forces lie closely 
vether. Desire for approval and recogni- 
n isa healthy motive; but the desire to be 
snowledged as better, stronger or more 
ntelligent than a fellow being or fellow 
lar easily leads to an excessively egoistic 
ychological adjustment, which may be- 
me injurious for the individual and for 
Therefore the school and 


». 


community. 
teacher must guard against employing 
he easy method of creating individual am- 
n, in order to induce the pupils to dili- 


vent work 
Darwin’s theory of the struggle for ex- 
istence and the selectivity connected with it 


as by many people been cited as authoriza- 
tion of the encouragement of the spirit of 
tition. Some people also in such a 
way have tried to prove pseudo-scientifi- 
‘ally the necessity of the destructive eco- 
competition between 
But this is wrong, because 
man owes his strength in the struggle for 


mpe 


nomie strugele of 


ndividuals. 


existence to the fact that he is a socially liv- 
ug animal. As little as a battle between 
‘ingle ants of an ant hill is essential for sur- 
val, just so little is this the case with the 
‘ividual members of a human community. 
qT should guard against 
preaching to the young man success in the 
‘stomary sense as the aim of life. For a 


$ 


‘cessful man is he who receives a great 


erefore one 


 Trom his fellowmen, usually ineompar- 
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ably more than corresponds to his service to 
them. The value of a man, however, should 
be seen in what he gives and not in what he 
is able to receive. 

The most important motive for work in 
the school and in life is the pleasure in 
work, pleasure in its result and the knowl- 
edge of the value of the result to the ecom- 
munity. In the awakening and strengthen- 
ing of these psychological forces in the 
young man, I see the most important task 
given by the school. Such a psychological 
foundation alone leads to a joyous desire for 
the highest possessions of men, knowledge 
and artistlike workmanship. 

The awakening of these productive psy- 
chological powers is certainly less easy than 
the practice of force or the awakening of 
individual ambition but is the more valu- 
able for it. The point is to develop the 
childlike inclination for play and the child- 
like desire for recognition and to guide the 
child over to important fields for society ; it 
is that education which in the main is 
founded upon the desire for suecessful ac- 
tivity and acknowledgment. If the school 
succeeds in working successfully from such 
points of view, it will be highly honored by 
the rising generation and the tasks given by 
the school will be submitted to as a sort of 
gift. I have known children who preferred 
schooltime to vacation. 

Such a school demands from the teacher 
that he be a kind of artist in his province. 
What can be done that this spirit be gained 
in the school? For this there is just as little 
a universal remedy as there is for an indi- 
vidual to remain well. But there are cer- 
tain necessary conditions which can be met. 
Kirst, teachers should grow up in such 
the teacher should be 
given extensive liberty in the selection of 
the material to be taught and the methods 
of teaching employed by him. For it is true 


schools. Second, 


also of him that pleasure in the shaping of 
his work is killed by force and exterior 


pressure. 
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If you have followed attentively my 
meditations up to this point, you will prob- 
ably wonder about thing. I have 
spoken fully about in what spirit, according 
to my opinion, youth should be instructed. 
But I have said nothing yet about the 
choice of subjects for instruction nor about 
the method of teaching. Should language 
technical education in 


one 


predominate or 
science ? 

To this I answer: In my opinion all this 
is of secondary importance. If a young 
man has trained his muscles and physical 
endurance by gymnastics and walking, he 
will later be fitted for every physical work. 
This is also analogous to the training of the 
mind and the exercising of the mental and 
manual skill. Thus the wit was not wrong 
who defined education in this way: ‘‘ Edu- 
eation is that which remains, if one has for- 
gotten everything he learned in school.’’ 
For this reason I am not at all anxious to 
take sides in the struggle between the fol- 
lowers of the classical philologic-historical 
education and the education more devoted 
to natural science. 

On the other hand, I want to oppose the 
idea that the school has to teach directly 
that special knowledge and those accom- 

one has to use later 
The demands of life are 


plishments which 
directly in life. 
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much too manifold to let such a specialized 
training in school appear possible. Apar; 
from that, it seems to me, moreover, objec. 
tionable to treat the individual like a deaq 
tool. The school should always have as its 
aim that the young man leave it as a harmo. 
nious personality, not as a specialist. This 
in my opinion is true in a certain sense eye) 
for technical schools, whose students wil! 
devote themselves to a quite definite profes. 
sion. The development of general ability 
for independent thinking and judgment 
should always be placed foremost, not the 
acquisition of special knowledge. If a per- 
son masters the fundamentals of his subject 
and has learned to think and work inde 
pendently, he will surely find his way and 
besides will better be able to adapt himsel! 
to progress and changes than the person 
whose training principally consists in the 
acquiring of detailed knowledge. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize once more 
that what has been said here in a somewhat 
categorical form does not claim to mean 
more than the personal opinion of a man, 
which is founded upon nothing but his own 
personal experience, which he has gathered 
as a student and as a teacher. I thank you 
for having given me the opportunity t 
express these opinions before such a distin 
guished assemblage. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A COLLEGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
AT NEWBATTLE ABBEY, SCOTLAND 
A LETTER from the correspondent of the Lon- 

don Dalkeith, reports 

that Lord Lothian about four years ago inti- 
mated his readiness to hand over Newbattle 

Abbey, Dalkeith, to a trust to be formed with 

the object of making the mansion a college for 

adult education. His desire was to provide for 

Scotland what was done for Wales at Harlech, 
In May of last year a conference was held at 

Newbattle under the auspices of the Scottish 

braneh of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 

The late Sir Robert Rait, of Glasgow Uni- 


Times from Seotland, 


tion. 


versity, presided, and representatives trom tlie 
universities, education committees and statutor) 
and voluntary organizations took part. The lat 
Sir Godfrey Collins, Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, was one of the speakers. A provisions! 
committee was chosen to take the necessary step 
to further the undertaking. During tlie last 
year the necessary preliminary work was col 
pleted, and a representative body of governo!, 
with Lord Elgin as chairman, was appointed 
A. G. Fraser, who had been principal of Trnity 
College, Kandy, Ceylon, and later head of the 
Prince of Wales College, Achimota, Accra, 
cepted the position of warden and is now 
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Newbattle. Considerable structural 
itions were necessary, and as soon as the 


eral 


aus were approved by the Mid Lothian County 


the work was begun under the super- 
James Shearer, architect to the Car- 


In¢ 


been hoped to open the college this 
tumn, but mainly on aceount of the delay in 
ternal alterations and in the erection of 
bine at the South Esk River to generate 
ver for the eleetrie lighting and heating plant, 
been found necessary to inform the stu- 
they will have to await a further inti- 
when they can be received. 
ficial list of the appointments to the 
\lee W. MeKenzie, Glasgow, who has 
» his duties as bursar; John A. Mack, 
isgow, for the last six years staff tutor in 
Staffordshire for the tutorial classes of 
e University of Oxford, who will act as vice- 
Charles Kemp, who holds the diploma 
economic political science of the University 
Oxford, has been lecturer, mainly in eco- 
t the Edinburgh University Settlement, 
~ experience in the adult education move- 
Miss Sheila Mackay, formerly lee- 
University of Sydney. 


EQUALIZING THE COST OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


\CCORDING to a survey of “State Provisions 
iqualizing the Cost of Publie Education” 
de by Simon Covert, specialist in school 
n the Office of Edueation, approxi- 
‘0 per cent. of all publie school revenue 
United States is derived from local school 
tricts. Exeept for a relatively small amount 
revenue is derived from general property 
or the country as a whole, the several 


ites carried a constantly deereasing share of 


ool cost burden from 1900 until 1930. 
en, however, the trend has been toward 
yment of a relatively larger part of the 


trom state-wide sources distributed to 
school distriets afford relief from local 
equal to the amounts received from the 
Thus, if the distribution is on a uniform 
sound basis of school needs, costs are equal- 
‘hroughout the state to the extent of the 
“In other words,” according to Mr. 
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Covert, “if the state provides a fifth of the nee- 
essary school revenue, local school taxes may be 
lowered and at least 20 per cent. of the educa- 
tional cost has thus been equalized throughout 
the state. However, the part of the school cost 
paid by local districts can be equalized if state 
funds are distributed to supplement local funds 
in any district which can not support a minimum 
school program on a uniform tax rate. In fact, 
three fourths of the states provide funds espe- 
cially for the purpose of equalizing school costs 
among loeal districts.” 

The most important source of all funds pro- 
vided for the public schools by the states in 
1933-34, according to the survey, was legislative 
appropriations from general state funds. Al- 
though no such appropriations were made in 
ten states, legislative grants accounted for more 
than 50 per cent. of the total state revenue for 
public schools in nineteen states. These appro- 
priations ranged from less than 1 per cent. of 
the state revenue for publie schools in New Jer- 
sey to 100 per cent. in Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 

Only seventeen states levied taxes on general 
property especially for public schools for the 
same year. Kentucky depended chiefly upon 
such taxes for state school revenue, while less 
than 4 per cent. of school revenue came from 
ear-marked general property taxes in Oklahoma 
and in Wisconsin. 

Ten states levied some form of income taxes 
for their publie schools. One of these, Massa- 
chusetts, obtained more than 83 per cent. of its 
state school revenue from such taxes. South 
Dakota and Vermont each received more than 
50 per cent., while Texas received one per cent. 
from gross receipts tax. Certain funds from 
motor fuel taxes were allotted to public schools 
in four states and from severance taxes in five 
states. 

Three states levied general sales taxes for 
schools in 1933-34. Special taxes on the sale 
of tobacco were levied for schools in five states. 
Other special taxes for schools included levies 
on the sale of alcoholic beverages and certain 
manufactured articles. Two states received 10 
per cent. or more of their revenue for schools 
from liquor taxes. Publie utility taxes in Mich- 
igan, corporate franchise taxes in Delaware and 
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New constitute the 


major sourees of state school revenue. 


railroad taxes in Jersey 


THE NEW NURSERY SCHOOL AT 
SMITH COLLEGE 

Tue Board of Trustees of Smith College has 
named the new nursery school at Smith College 
which was opened this autumn in memory of 
Mrs. Elisabeth Morrow Morgan, daughter of 
the late Dwight W. Morrow. Mrs. Morgan, a 
member of the Smith College class of 1925, 
was greatly interested in pre-school education 
while at college, and after graduation studied 
at the Child Edueation Foundation in New 
York. In 1930 she started “The Little School” 
in Englewood, New Jersey. This 


children 


interest in 
lasted 
her death, and the bequest which she made to 


schools for very young until 
Smith College has been used in establishing 
the new nursery school which has been named 
for her. 

The school takes the place of the older nur- 
sery school which was established ten years ago. 
The grounds adjoin the Smith College Day 
School, which is the laboratory school in ele- 
Both 


under the auspices of the department of edu- 


mentary education. these schools are 


cation of Smith College, and their proximity 


has resulted in a closer and more desirable 


integration. 

The new building, a large residence of the 
colonial type, has been completely remodeled 
and now offers a charming, homelike atmo- 
sphere, serving the needs of the children ade- 
quately. Twenty-two children attend the school, 


and these are divided into two groups, one 
from 2 to 3 years, the other from 3 to 44 years. 
The school is equipped for all-day care with 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, dining room, sleeping 
room and playrooms, and is completely air-con- 
ditioned. It occupies three floors, including the 
basement, and each level has its own poreh or 
terrace for out-of-door play. The lower floor, 
consisting of one large room, opens directly on 
to a eonerete terrace. This floor gives abun- 
dant space for carpentry, clay work and, in 
The 
grounds surrounding the school comprise lawn, 


kinds of play 


rainy weather, for all types of play. 


gardens and various outdoor 


apparatus. 


The school is designed and equipped to serve 
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as a laboratory for the study of child develop- 
ment and nursery education. Smith 
College students enrolled in the courses in these 
subjects in the department of education ys¢ 


the school for systematized observation and 


school 


study. The nursery school is also available to 
other groups in the college who are interested 
in the psychology and edueation of young chil- 
dren. Observation booths with one-way vision 
sereen offer opportunity for observation with 
out disturbing or coming in contact with the 
children. 


to a students’ library and seminar room. 


One room in the building is deyoted 


Miss Mary A. Wagner, assistant professor of 
edueation, is principal of the school and teaches 
the courses in child development and nursery 
school education. The staff is composed of ex 
perienced nursery school teachers who are as 
sisted by college graduate students and seniors 


specializing in this field. 


RESEARCH ON THE NERVOUS DIS- 
ORDERS OF CHILDREN 

WITH a grant from the Friedsam Foundation, 
a special council, with Dr. Bernard Sachs as 
director, has been formed to stimulate researe! 
The counei 
will consist of three neuropsychiatrists, in add 
tion to the director, three pediatricians, 0 


in child neurology and allied fields. 


orthopedist and two laymen, who will help to 
decide problems of a social character. Thi 
neuropsychiatrists are: Dr. Louis Hausman, 0! 
the Cornell Medical Center and Bellevue Hos 
pital; Dr. Foster Kennedy, of Bellevue, and Di 
Frederick Tilney, director of research of thi 
Neurological Institute. The pediatricians are 
Dr. Stanley Brady, of St. Vineent’s Hospital. 
and Dr. Howard Reid Craig, of the Babies Hos 
pital and the Neurological Institute. The ortho 
pedist is Dr. Lewis Clark Wagner, of the Hos 
pital for the Ruptured and Crippled. The two 
laymen are William E. Grady, associate super 
intendent of publie schools of New York, anc 
Nathan Straus. 

A statement has been made public whic 
reads: 

With a grant from the Friedsam Foundation « 
special council has been formed to stimulate re 
search in child neurology and allied fields, 80 that 
physicians and other scientists may contribute te 


hlems 


the thorough investigation of the many pro 
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ring upon the care and cure of those afflicted 
any of the nervous and mental disorders from 


ew The research work is to be encouraged by sti- 


e yond, scholarships or otherwise. It is to be national 
The results of the work 


rth through adolescence. 


international in scope. 
recorded in volumes to be issued by the 
from year to year. It is hoped that the 
rst volume will appear in the winter of 1937. 

The tr of the Friedsam Foundation, of 
John S. Burke is president, believe that in 


netpeg 
istees 


ing to develop child neurology research they 
re promoting the aims of the late Colonel Michael 
: Friedsam, president of B. Altman & Co., who died 
{pril 7, 1931, and who was greatly interested in 

rything pertaining to child health and welfare. 
ss hey regard child neurology research as one of 
jor activities of the 
iuthorized Dr. Sachs and the council to foster orig- 
stigations in that field to the greatest 


for the benefit of medical science and the 


foundation and have 


nunity at large. 

The trustees find that neurology and psychiatry 
important relations to the early training of 
iren, to development of character and to gen- 

edieal and home conditions. They further 

with Dr. Sachs that the problems of child 


ind welfare may be properly considered to 


y allied fields for investigation. 

rk on child neurology research at the 
Neurological Institute of New York, inaugurated 
y the Friedsam Foundation in 1934, has been so 
g that the trustees have reeognized the 
of extending the research beyond the limits 
one institution, city or country. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE INSTITUTE 
OF ADVANCED STUDY 
Tue following appointments were made at a 
eting of the trustees of the Institute for Ad- 
aneed Study at Princeton, N. J., held on Oc- 
er 13: Professor Edward Capps, to be 
ting professor in the School of Humanistic 
Studies for the year 1936-1937; Dr. Hetty 
Goldman, to be a regular member of the staff of 
t Studies, and Dr. 
Lee Swann, to be curator of the Gest 


chool of Humanistie 
: ninese Research Library. 

Professor Capps has been professor of elas- 

) : first at the University of Chicago and sub- 

, sequently at Prineeton University, where he is 

He has been chairman 

the managing committee of the American 

, School of Classieal Studies at Athens since 1918 


iow professor emeritus. 
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and chairman of the committee for the exeava- 
tion of the Agora of Ancient Athens since the 
beginning of the work in 1928. In 1917 he was 
Turnbull lecturer on poetry at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, was United States Minister to 
Greece in 1920-1921, and for two years, 1929- 
1931, he was director of the Division of Humani- 
ties of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. He is the American 
editor of the Loeb Classical Library. His pub- 
deal with Greek poetry, drama and 
archeology. In his work in the Institute for Ad- 
vaneed Study he will be closely associated with 
one of his pupils, Professor Benjamin D. Meritt, 
in the interpretation and study of the epigraph- 
ical material which has been unearthed during 


lications 


this excavation and complete faesimiles of which 
have been procured by the institute. 

Professor Goldman received her A.B. degree 
at Bryn Mawr, her master’s degree and Ph.D. 
degree at Radeliffe College. She was the holder 
of the Norton fellowship at the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens between 1910 and 
1912, during which time she began certain exea- 
vations in Loeris. Subsequently she was sent by 
the Foge Museum of Harvard University to con- 
duet excavations at Colophon in Asia Minor and 
at Eutresis in Boeotia and in 1932 under the 
joint auspices of the American School of Pre. 
historic Research of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and the Peabody and Fogg Mu- 
seums of Harvard University she had charge of 
excavations in Her recent 
work, supervision of the excavations in Cilicia 


Jugoslavia. most 
and Tarsus, has been earried on under the joint 
support of Bryn Mawr College, Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
She has published a volume dealing with 
Eutresis in 


iea. 
the results of her exeavations at 
Boeotia and papers in the “Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology” and The American Journal 
of Archeology dealing with her discoveries in 
prehistorieal research. At the institute she will 
continue her work in prehistoric research and 
cooperate with Professor Meritt and Professor 
Capps in their work on the material coming to 
Princeton on the Athenian Professor 
Meritt was first associated with Professor Gold- 
man in her work at Colophon in 1922. 

Dr. Swann is a specialist in the field of Chi- 


Agora. 


nese studies, with a particular interest in the 
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promotion of a sound appraisal of Oriental cul- 
ture and literature by Western She 
received her A.B. and A.M. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and her Ph.D. degree in Chinese 
at Columbia Subsequently for 
twelve years she lived and studied in China, mak- 


scholars. 


University. 


ing in the course of this period extended visits to 
Korea and Japan. She was curator of the Gest 
Library while it was temporarily housed at Me- 
Gill University and has been engaged in eom- 
pleting the catalogue since the library was ae- 
quired by the Institute for Advanced Study. 
She has published “Pan Chao: Foremost Woman 
Scholar of China,” papers dealing 


and many 


with her special field. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

More than 5,000 high-school superintendents, 

teachers attended the thirty- 

High-School 

5 at the University of 


principals and 


second annual Conferenee which 


opened on November 
Illinois. 

At the general session President Arthur Cutts 
Willard made an address on “The Mutual Inter- 
ests of the University and the High Schools of 
and Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Edueation, Wash- 


; 9 
the State, 


ington, D. C., spoke on “Political Concepts and 
Secondary Education.” “Mass Education in the 
Secondary Schools and Resulting Problems” was 
the title of an address given by Dr. William 
Betz, of Rochester, N. Y., at the final general 


session on Saturday morning. Other speakers 
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discussed relationships of the high school and the 
community, educational and vocational guidance 
and provisions in the high school to meet tly 
needs of pupils not preparing to enter college. 
Special interests and problems were taken up jy 
twenty-two sectional meetings. 

The annual High School Press Conference was 
held in conjunction with the meeting. Art work 
from leading secondary schools of the state was 
exhibited and a concert was given by the Alj- 
State High-school Orchestra and the All-State 
High-school Chorus. 

Societies holding sessions jointly with the sec 
tions of the conference ineluded the Llinois High 
School Principals’ Association, Illinois Stat 
High School Athletie Association, Illinois Ar 
Education Association, Illinois Biology Teach 
State 
Illinois 


Association, Illinois Commercia 


ers 
Teachers’ Association, Association of 
Teachers of English, Illinois Modern Languax 
Association, Illinois Chapter of American Asso 
ciation of Teachers of French, Lllinois Stat 
Physical Edueation Association, Illinois Asso 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, Illinois Hig! 
School Speech League and the Illinois Divisio 
of the National Council of Teachers of Math 
matics, 

Professor Arthur W. Clevenger, state hig 
school visitor, was in charge of arrangements 
for the conference, which was attended by see 
ondary school workers from all parts of th 
state. 
4,300 and the attendance at the sectional meet 


ings was about 6,800. 


Last year registration was in excess 0! 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut 8S. BurGess, dean of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Arizona, has 
heen elected president of the university, to sue- 
Dr. 
chief of the Division of Wildlife Management 
of the Service. Dr. 
acting president of the 
Shantz. 


ceed Homer LeRoy Shantz, who is now 


Forest Burgess has been 
university since the 
resignation of Dr. 

Dr. MERLE MiIppDLETON ODGERS was installed 
as president of Girard College, Philadelphia, on 
October 30. The ceremonies were held in the 
new college chapel. Dr. Odgers was formally 
inducted by Francis Shunk Brown, president of 


the Board of City Trusts, in the presence of a 


company of distinguished visitors, including 4 
number of university and college presidents 
Roland S. Morris, a member of the Board o! 
City Trusts, presided. The address was givell 
by Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 0! 
Lafayette College. Greetings were received from 
Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, who retired from the 
presidency last summer. 

Dr. Oscar Cart KRreEINHEDER, president 0! 
Valparaiso (Ind.) University for the past six 
years, has been elected president of Coneordia 
Lutheran College of Bronxville, N. Y. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of civil law 


was conferred on October 27 by the convocation 
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the University of Oxford on Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. LESLIE CLIFFORD has been elected dean 
of Intermountain Union College, Montana. Dr. 
Josse Bunch, formerly president, has accepted 
the pastorate of the Methodist Church at Forest 
Grove, Oregon. Intermountain Union College 
will be merged with the Billings Polytechnic In- 
situte. The college, which took up temporary 
jeadguarters at Great Falls after earthquakes 
had wrecked its buildings in Helena, will retain 
e and carry on its work separately from 
the institute. Both sehools, however, will use 


the same campus. 


Ture Nobel Prize for physiology and medicine 
has been awarded to Sir Henry Dale, director 
the British National Institute for Medical 
Research, and to Professor Otto Loewi, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at Graz, for their work 
n the part played by acetylcholine in inner- 


vation 


Tue lite and philosophy of Dr. James Hardy 
I ilard, for whom Dillard University at New 
named, were characterized at the 
held on the second annual 
Nounders’ Day as “a challenge to passive civili- 
ition.” Dr. Dillard, dean of the College of 
\rts and Seienees of Tulane University, left 
New Orleans in 1904 to administer the Jeanes 
Negro edueation and was later also 
rector and president of the Slater Fund. He 
tired several years ago. At the age of eighty 
is head of the board of regents of 
Willlam and Mary College, with residence at 
Charlottesville, Va. Dr. Dillard, who attended 
‘le commencement exercises in June, was unable 


Orleans 1s 


ecent exerelses 


is hea 
is he 


» De | resent. 


De. C. T. Wycxorr, dean of the college and 
weal of the department of history at the Bradley 
Polytechnie Institute, and Professor C. E. Com- 
stock, head of the department of mathematics 
and the author of mathematies text-books, were 
Ziven special recognition at the fortieth Foun- 
Both are 
members of the original faculty who are this 
year completing forty years of service. Zealy 
lolmes, a nephew of the founder and the only 


vers’ Day exercises on October 9. 
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surviving member of the original board of trus- 
tees, was also present. 


THE October issue of the “University of Mis- 
souri Studies” is dedicated to Dr. Walter Miller, 
professor emeritus of classical languages and 
archeology; who retired last spring. The pub- 
lication consists of papers on art, literature, 
philosophy and Greek, written by former stu- 
dents of Dr. Miller and presented to him as a 
testimonial on completion of fifty years of 
teaching. 


AT the recent conference at New York Uni- 
versity of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, Thomas 
Plassman, president of St. Bonaventure College, 
was elected president and Harlan H. Horner, 
assistant commissioner of the State Department 
of Education, was reelected secretary. 


Tue American Classical League has asked 
Professor Mark E. Hutchinson, professor of 
Latin at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
to serve as national chairman of its research 
committee, which is examining the teaching pro- 
cedure in Latin elasses, particularly in high 
schools, throughout the United States. The 
research is being carried on by means of experi- 
mental classes comparing the values of various 
teaching methods and the construction of learn- 
ing aids such as the frequency list for inflections 
and an etymological analysis of words in Thorn- 


dike’s “Teacher’s Word Book.” 


Proressor JoHN A. McGeocn, chairman of 
the department of psychology at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is serving as visiting professor on a 
part-time basis in the department of psychology 
at Clark University during the academic year 
1936-1937. He is giving one course at Clark 
in addition to his regular work at Wesleyan. As 
has already been recorded in SCHOOL AND 
Society, Dr. Walter Samuel Hunter, G. Stan- 
ley Hall professor of genetie psychology at 
Clark University, was appointed last spring 
professor of psychology and head of the depart- 
ment at Brown University, and Dr. Raymond 
Royce Willoughby accompanied him as research 
associate in psychology. Dr. Carl Murchison, 
professor of psychology, has also resigned to 
devote himself to the editing and publication of 
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the five psychological journals under his diree- 
tion. 

Dr. Leo Spirzer, of the University of Istan- 
bul, who left Germany when the Nazi Govern- 
ment came into power, has taken up his work 
as professor of Romance languages at the Johns 
Ilopkins University. 

Dr. CHarLes S. THOMAS, associate professor 
of education, emeritus, Harvard University, has 
The Harvard Teachers 
His suecessor will be Dr. Howard E. 
edueation, for- 


resigned as editor of 
Record. 
Wilson, professor of 
merly an associate editor. Dr. Wilson’s place 
on the advisory board will be filled by Dr. Robert 


assistant 


Ulich, professor of education. The magazine is 
sponsored by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Edueation, the Alumni Association of the school 


and the Harvard Teachers Association. 


Mrs. SARAH Cask, who has been state super- 
visor of nursery schools and parent education 
since the beginning of the program in this field 
in Oregon, has resigned to become assistant di- 
rector of rural rehabilitation in charge of home 
economies. 

Trustees of Juniata College, Huntington, 
Pa., have been elected as follows: Dr. J. S. Noff- 
singer, of Washington, D. C., director of the 
National Home Study Council, previously presi- 
dent of Mount Morris College, Illinois, and see- 
retary of the General Education Board of the 
Church of the Brethren; W. 8S. Price, treasurer 
of the Publie Ledger Company, Philadelphia; 
Philip R. Markley, grain broker, Philadelphia, 
and Professor J. Calvin Bowman, formerly a 
school principal in Crafton, Pa., now of Johns- 
town, Pa. To succeed the late Joseph J. Oller, 
industrialist of Waynesboro, Pa., who at the 
time of his death in September had been a trus- 
tee of Juniata College for thirty-eight years, the 
board elected as its president Dr. Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh, of Washington, D. C. Dr. Brum- 
baugh was one of the three students who en- 
rolled at Juniata when the institution began 
on April 17, 1876. 


Dr. CHARLES F. Martin, dean of the faculty 
of medicine at McGill University, Montreal, has 
been appointed a governor of the university, 
representing the alumni. 


RosBeEN J. MAASKE, who has been a member 
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of the staff of the Oregon State Department of 
Education for the past five years, has been 
granted leave of absence for the coming year 
for graduate work in education at the Univer. 
John W. Miller, of the 


Eastern Oregon Normal School, will take his 


sity of Minnesota. 


place in the state department. 


Dr. Frep L. Jones, head of the department 
of English of Mercer University, has received q 
fellowship of the General Education Board to 
study abroad. He plans to collect and edit the 
letters, published and unpublished, of Mary 


Shelley. 


Dr. Dexter PeRKINS, Watson professor of 
history at the University of Rochester, has been 
appointed city historian of Rochester. Pro. 
fessor Perkins has been granted a year’s leay 
of absence. Next February and March he ex- 
pects to deliver eight lectures at the University 
of London on “Latin America in Relation to 
the United States and Great Britain.” He will 
also give at the Johns Hopkins University the 
Albert Shaw lectures on the Monroe Doctrine. 


Dr. Roscoe Pound, since his resignation as 
dean last June Carter professor of law at Har- 
vard University, gave recently a series of le- 
tures at the Law College of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death early in the nineteenth 
Kdward 


New Orleans. 


century of Livingston, lawyer and 


statesman of 


Dr. L. A. PEcHSTEIN, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cineinnati, addressed the 
general session of the Mid-Western Pennsy! 
vania State Education Association, New Casile, 
Pa., on October 23. The title of his address was 
“What Is Right with Edueation.” 


Dr. IsAiAH BowMAN, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been giving a series of 
Messenger lectures at Cornell University 01 


“Geography and the Needs of the State.” 


Tue fourth annual John Adams lecture © 
the University of California at Los Angeles ¥!! 
be given by Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, dean of te 
The lec- 
tureship was established to coordinate with + 
similar John Adams lectureship established #! 
the University of London as a means of I 


Teachers College, on November 25. 








dth 
nth 


and 
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vasi understanding between the English- 
peaking nations. Sir John Adams, who died 
1 1934, was professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of London from 1902 to 1922. He 
went to the University of California in 1923, 
was professor emeritus there at the time 


s death. 


na 
ama 
} 

) 


| dates for meetings of the International 
Conterence of Edueation, to be held in 1937 in 
ities of Australia, have now been fixed as fol- 
lows: Brisbane, August 4 to 6; Sydney, August 
) to 16; Canberra, August 19 and 20; Mel- 
bourne, August 24 to 31; Hobart, probably Au- 
26 to 28; Adelaide, September 5 to 9; 
Perth, September 13 to 18. 


fie annual convention of the National Pro- 
essive Edueation Association will be held in 
St. Louis on February 25, 26 and 27. About 
100 teachers and school administrators are ex- 
pected to attend. Leonard D. Haertter, director 
{ the John Burroughs School, is chairman of 
the loeal committee in charge of the arrange- 


fuk fourth annual Conference on Outdoor 
ltecreation will be held at Massachusetts State 
lieve from Mareh 11 to 14, 1937. The confer- 
ence seeks to integrate all efforts to develop out- 
yr recreation in Massachusetts, and indirectly 


New England. 


) 


PRESIDENTS, deans and faeulty representa- 

es of Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
ind Mount Holyoke attended a two-day session 

the annual Five College Conference held 
ecently at Mount Holyoke College, for the 
discussion of mutual academie and adminis- 
rative problems. The delegates were enter- 
tained at dinner by President Mary E. Wool- 
‘ey. Other college representatives ineluded 
President Mildred Helen MeAfee, Dean Mary 
L. Coolidge and Associate Professor Ella Keats 
Whiting, Wellesley; President Henry Noble 
MacCracken, Dean C. Mildred Thompson and 
Professor Florence D. White, Vassar; President 
William Allan Neilson, Dean Marjorie Nicolson 
and Professor Otto F. Kraushaar, Smith, and 
resident Marion Park, Dean Helen Taft Man- 


nine 


ung and Professor Grace de Laguna, Bryn 
Mawr. 


(X connection with the inauguration, on Oc- 
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tober 30, of Dr. Dale D. Welch as president 
of the University of Dubuque, an educational 
conference was held on the same day. President 
O. R. Latham, of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, presided, and President C. E. Friley, of 
the Iowa State College; President D. W. More- 
house, of Drake University, and President H. 
M. Gage, of Coe College, gave addresses. At the 
inaugural ceremonies Dr. Harold MeAfee Robin- 
son, general secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, spoke. At the noon 
luncheon, the speakers were President Ralph K. 
Hickock, of Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and President E. E. Rall, of North 
Central College, Naperville, Ill. The following 
day the homecoming celebration was held, and 
on Sunday, November 1, there was a convocation 
service in Westminister Church, Dubuque, at 
which President John Timothy Stone, of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
spoke. 

In an attempt to coordinate the work of West- 
minster College with business executives in the 
Shenango and Mahoningtown Valley districts, 
the department of economics and business ad- 
ministration of Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., under the supervision of Professor 
C. W. McKee, has arranged for fifteen forum 
meetings extending from October until March. 
Attendance has been limited to officers and ad- 
ministrators of banks and a few business con- 
cerns. Each session lasts two hours, one hour 
of lecture and one hour of discussion. The 
Elliott library of economics and business ad- 
ministration, with several thousand volumes in 
the field, has been placed at the disposal of dis- 
trict executives. The lecturers will include Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon, vice-president of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C.; Ralph H. 
Richards, president of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Pittsburgh; Arthur C. Babson, sta- 
tisties expert; Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, director 
of the evening school of accounts and finance, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, dean of the school of 
business administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and William H. Spencer, dean of the 
school of business, University of Chicago. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
in order to meet present-day educational require- 
ments, the Cupertino, California, elementary 
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school has added a combination library and 
study room where civics, penmanship and litera- 
ture are taught. Cleared of desks, the former 
classroom has been refurnished with tables and 
chairs to accommodate forty pupils. Modern 
in every respect, the new room contains slanted 
shelves for the display of books, including a 
newspaper section equipped with eight modern 
files. One end of the room is devoted to the 
borrowing section, which contains county library 
books; while the opposite end of the room is 
divided into two departments, one for reference 
books and the other for magazines and booklets 
on social science subjects. D. J. Sedgewick, 
principal of the school, stated that the remodel- 
ing of the classroom into a library was accom- 
plished to bring about closer correlation of 


subjects. 


A SPECIAL program of independent study 
under tutorial direction, modelled after the Ox- 
ford system, will be open to a limited number 
of sophomores this year at Wesleyan University. 
The immediate aim of the plan is to unify the 
program of study by attempting to correlate the 
work of three or Each tutorial 
program will be designed to meet the individual 
student’s needs and interests and will consist 
of planned readings, weekly conferences with 
There will be no 


four courses. 


the tutor and written reports. 
final examination or assigned grades, the stu- 
dent merely being reported as “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory.” A satisfactory report will 
bring credit for six hours and a grade equal to 
the average grade of his four courses. Professor 
John W. Spaeth, Dr. Paul A. Reynolds and 
Victor L. Butterfield will be in charge of the 
work. 


ACCORDING to a despatch from Paris to The 
New 


pected to pass a bill in its coming session making 


York Sun, the French Parliament is ex- 


physical training compulsory for boys and girls 
under eighteen years of age. Since school at- 
tendance is required only of those under four- 
teen, it will be necessary for employers to ar- 
range their schedules in compliance with the new 
law. One day a week, Thursday, is to be used. 
At present this day is a holiday for school ehil- 
dren and part of the day is now used for re- 


ligious instruction. A conflict may be avoided 
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by allowing physical training to be given in cop. 
nection with church organizations. Time spent 
with the Boy Scouts will not be allowed as » 
substitute for the new physical training. Loca! 
sport clubs, however, will be encouraged to eo. 
operate. Government subsidies will be granted 
in return for the use of instructors and rrounds. 
Where local facilities are inadequate fields foy 
sports will be provided and equipped. It wil] 
be necessary to train additional teachers to eon. 
duct these classes, and M. Pierre Dezarnaulis, 
under-secretary for physical instruetion, is mak 
ing a survey of available instructors. 


It is officially announced from Munich that on 
January 1 600 nuns, employed as teachers in 
Bavarian State schools, will be retired. This 
will be the first step towards the complete elimi- 
nation of members of religious orders from the 
state schools, a measure which has already been 
decided upon by the Bavarian Government. 
Schools belonging to monasteries will not be 
affected, but only compulsory elementary state 
schools, which so far have been largely or ex 
clusively staffed by members of the Roman 
Catholic orders. Nevertheless Roman Catholic 
influence on education in Bavaria will be great!; 
reduced when the measure has been fully carried 
out. Altogether the Bavarian 
policy will affect about 400 schools and 1,676 


Government’s 


teachers. 


THE 
Committee on Wage-Earning Children has sent 
to the Home Secretary a memorandum on thy 
hours of work of young persons, which asks 
that the Factories Bill, which the Government 
has promised to introduce in the coming session, 
should provide for the limitation of the hours 
of work of young persons to forty a week. Tlie 
memorandum states that the last report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
shows that many boys and girls are employed 
weekly for the full legal limit of 60 hours in 
non-textile factories and workshops and 55} 
Children of 14 or 1) 


hs 


London Times states that the British 


hours in textile factories. 
years of age are working in some areas ‘rom 
in the morning to 8 at night and until | or 4 
The long hours of labor 
a high and in- 


Pp. M. on Saturdays. 
appear to be accompanied by 
creasing accident risk among young worke" 
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The number otf aecidents per 100,000 young 
nersons employed was 3,130 against 2,542 per 
100,000 adults in 1935. In 1928 the accident 
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risk among young persons exceeded that among 
grown-ups by 3 per cent. 
had risen to 22 per cent. 


In 1935 this figure 


DISCUSSION 


THE PROBLEM OF SMALL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT UNITS 

A recent study of school organization in one 
of the larger eastern counties in North Dakota re- 
vealed some interesting findings in regard to the 
small district situation. “The study indicates how 
the early act of the legislature in setting up an 
reanization of extremely small units has placed 
a terrible handieap on education.”! Those who 
have become eonvineed that a reorganization 
if school districts into larger units is desirable 
need only to realize that the same authority of 
the legislature which created small local units 

the first plaee can also destroy them or change 
them into larger ones. That would seem to be 
the next forward step in achieving a greater 
equality of edueational opportunity between 
urban and rural high-school pupils. 
was undertaken in order to record facts and 
fivures which might contribute something toward 

e attainment of sueh an equality. 

(rand Forks County, in whieh this study was 
consists largely of fertile agricultural 
lands. It is well supplied with railroads and 
lighways, whieh would make the transportation 
of pupils to central points for school attendance 
both and convenient. Considerably 
more than one half of the population of the 
county reside in Grand Forks, Larimore and 
N largest communities. 


made, 


feasible 


‘\orthwood, the three 
Kighty-eight of the 106 school districts in the 


county maintain the small rural schools. In 
I'34 the enrolment in all elassified schools in 
(rand Forks County was 4,526, in consolidated 


schools, 849, and in rural schools, 1,575. The 
nrolment in the first eight grades in this county 
uas increased during the past twenty-five years, 
‘he increase being confined to the city of Grand 
Forks. There were 268 teachers employed in 
I'N34, of which 134 were in classified schools, 

rty-four in consolidated schools and 102 in 
Salaries averaged $133 per month 
he city of Grand Forks and $51.60 in the 
’. Stewart, ‘‘ Educational Survey of Grand 
sunty.’’ Unpublished master’s thesis, Uni- 
ersity of North Dakota Library (May, 1936). 


oat 1 
ral schools. 


This study 


rural schools of the county. The pupil-teacher 
ratio ranged from 35.7 in the city of Grand 
Forks to 14.5 in one of the smaller places. 

The costs per pupil were caleulated upon the 
basis of school enrolment, because the average 
daily attendance figures were not completely 
available. The largest unit in the county has 
very nearly the same cost per pupil as that 
found in the average rural school, the figures 
being approximately $79 and $77, respectively. 
Two of the village schools which compare in size 
have costs of approximately $72 and $51, re- 
spectively. The rural schools have the lowest 
costs of operation, while the larger units furnish 
more modern facilities of heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating and sanitation. The larger schools, for 
the money they spend, employ teachers with 
much higher qualifications, pay them much better 
salaries, offer much in curriculum and provide 
better physical facilities than the rural schools 
do, without increasing the cost per pupil. It 
should be possible to approximate this eondi- 
tion in the rural schools also if larger units of 
support and control were created. 

The matter of highways and transportation is 
a limiting factor in the merging of school dis- 
tricts for further centralization of school ser- 
vices. Although highways are well improved in 
this county, further improvements and exten- 
sions were indicated as necessary for an ideal 
arrangement of school districts. 

The investigator included also a study of those 
of high-school age in certain districts who were 
not enrolled in school, in order to discover the 
relationship between the present school organi- 
zation and non-enrolment. In the consolidated 
school districts, 47.4 per cent. of those not en- 
rolled had already graduated from high school. 
An additional 20 per cent. gave economic reasons 
for their non-enrolment. In the rural school 
districts, 22.1 per cent. reported as their reason 
for non-enrolment, “not interested in school.” 
The investigator recommends a more thorough 
ease study of non-enrolment in the whole county. 
The findings of such a study might point to a 
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need for further modification of the educational 


organization to be recommended. 
A. V. OvERN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


TRENDS IN STUDENT POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


THE problem of what the “younger genera- 
tion” is thinking is one of the perennial ques- 
tions of society. Some older people enjoy de- 
nouncing the “irresponsible young radicals.” 
The college student has come in for an unusually 
large share of this form of criticism within re- 
cent times—so much that I think it will be a 
matter of general interest to compare college 
students with their parents as to opinions and 
political preferences. By comparing students 
directly with their parents we avoid confusing 
problems of socio-economic status, ete., although 
it is probably true that a college student really 
has quite a different environment from those 
members of his family who do not attend college. 

In the early spring of 1936 I obtained anony- 
mous statements of opinion and political prefer- 
ence from several hundred college freshmen, of 
whom over one hundred also brought me the 
answers of their parents to the same questions. 
Ten opinions on publie questions were presented 
to be endorsed on a five-point seale from strong 
approval to strong disapproval. The subjects 
also indicated which 1932 presidential candidate 
they would support if he ran in 1936 (the new 
crop of 1936 candidates not having been an- 
nounced). 

The results seem to indicate a marked trend 
toward liberalism on the part of our college 
freshmen. This is indicated by more liberal 
opinions on such topics as labor unions, people 
on relief, militarism, immigration, and so on. 

Instead of computing the average score for 
students and for parents, which obseures the 
relation of the individual student to his parents, 
we tallied the number of occasions upon which 
the student was more liberal, equal to or more 
conservative than his parents. The results are 
shown in Table I. It is apparent here that both 
children, but especially girls, are more liberal 
than their mothers; and in general, are more 
their fathers. Since we do not 


liberal than 
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TABLE I 
Father Mother 

Son more liberal than ...... 32 35 
SON the GAME SS . 2. csccess 6 4 
Son more conservative than . 23 22 
Daughter more liberal than . 33 43 
Daughter same as ......... 2 1 
Daughter more conservative 

MOR. <saevcaeae wes ered : 22 11 





know, in absolute terms, what these liberalism. 
conservatism distances mean, I refrain from say- 
ing how much more liberal. At least the trend 
seems clear. 

Another approach was made by tabuiating the 
political preference expressed by the student as 
paired with each of his parents. Only those 
cases are counted here in which the student ex- 
pressed a political preference. The results ap- 
pear in Table II. 

TABLE II 








Mother 








Father 
a) ¢ Total 
Dem. Rep. ? Soe. Dem. Rep. ? Soc. 

son: 

Demo- 

cratic 28 4 4 0 26 6 4 0 36 

Repub- 

lican . 6 13 0 0 5 13 pI 0 19 

Social- 

ea 1 3 1 0 2 1 1 1 5 

Totals 35 20 5 oO 33 20 6 1 60 
Daughter: 

Demo- 

cratic 29 1 1 2 30 0 2 1 33 

Repub- 

lican . 4 9 2 0 2 it 2 0 15 

Social- 

| re 1 0 0 1 z 0 0 1 2 

Totals 34 10 3 3 33 ill 4 2 50 





Boys show a few more Democratic and Social- 
ist votes, a fact which confirms the suggested 
leaning toward liberalism, when compared with 
both fathers and mothers. The girls do not 
show the same result, having more Republican 
preferences than even their mothers. A com- 
parison of Table I and II suggests that, what- 
ever the trend of student opinion may be, i 
has not yet reached the point where many stu- 
dents have broken with the traditional party 
affiliations of their parents. The boys suggest 
a certain degree more of independence than 
girls in this respect. A rough comparison of 
the four quarters of Table II indicates that 
boys tend to follow their fathers, girls their 
mothers, when there is a difference in political 
preference. 





4] 
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It would be interesting to know if these 
parents have become more conservative since 
their late adoleseenee. However, with the pres- 


ent evidence, I think it safe to suggest that 
there is a gradual trend toward a more liberal 
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point of view on questions of public policy, at 
least in that portion of youth which is begin- 
ning college. 
Ross STAGNER 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PREPARATION OF LEADERS IN 


IRAN 
Ir is undergoing rapid changes on the way 
to modernization. Not very long ago, until the 


end of the world war, the conditions which pre- 
vailed in this country were frankly medieval. 
The contact with western civilization, begun 
early in the nineteenth century, failed to bring 
the results that were expected. Since the revo- 
tion of 1906, when it became possible to intro- 
duce reforms, the government could not find 
individuals qualified to run the administrative 
machinery that was to be set up. Army, finance, 
justice, publie instruetion and all other govern- 
ment departments were obliged to secure expert 
help from foreign advisers and counselors—help 
which often proved to be useless if not harmful. 

The coup d@’état of February, 1921, and the 
rise of Pahlavi gave, for the first time, great 
opportunity for radical reforms, and paved the 


way for the gradual adaptation of American 
and European institutions. The need for leaders 
was bitterly felt: officers for the army, engineers 


for the roads and railways, physicians for the 
organization of publie health, agriculturists for 


the crown domains, professors for the new 
schools-—all were lacking. 

The unfortunate experiences of Iran since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in engaging 
specialists had proved that in general their brief 


stay in the country was aimed mainly towards 
securing material benefit for themselves without 
manifestations of a genuine interest for the 
progress and welfare of the country which they 
were expected to serve. It was soon felt by the 
government that the political and economic in- 
dependence of Iran depended upon the assump- 
tion of leadership in different branches of the 
fe of the nation by her own sons. Thus it 
became a necessity to edueate persons from the 
country itself who could create and conduct 
Properly new institutions in a new spirit. 


There was still another factor which was in- 
fluential in inducing the country to make greater 
effort for the education of new leaders. Iran, a 
country with an ancient civilization, a rich eul- 
ture and a glorious past, desires to adapt that 
part of western civilization which gives the West 
its strength, without the loss of her own culture. 
So the great problem to be solved for modern 
Iran is a problem of synthesis of the heritage 
of her own culture and that of the west. Only 
the Iranian well versed in both civilizations is 
capable of following this plan for the develop- 
ment of modern Iran. 

The sending abroad of students by the des- 
potiec government on two occasions in the first 
part of the nineteenth century had meager re- 
sults. The foundation in Teheran of the Darul- 
Funun College in 1852 by the patriotic and far- 
sighted prime minister of the time, Mirza Taghi 
Kham Amir Kabir, was the first step of conse- 
quence. This was followed by the sending of a 
group of forty-two students to France in 1858. 
The Turkish revolution of 1876 discouraged 
Nasser-ed-Din Shah from the plan started in 
1852, and up to the end of the century little or 
no measure was taken to prepare leaders. Amer- 
ican, English and French missionary schools 
were opened during this period, but these had 
special aims, were of a religious character and 
were on an elementary level. 

At the dawn of the present century a school of 
political science was created in the capital, as 
well as half a dozen other schools with one or two 
classes with secondary curriculum. During the 
revolutionary period from 1906 to 1918, al- 
though enthusiastic people tried to create secon- 
dary schools and although the government sent 
in 1911 a group of thirty students to Europe, 
nevertheless the country could not secure the 
adequate supply of leaders she needed. During 
the years 1918 and 1919 the late Badir (Nasir- 
ed-Dowleh), then minister of public instruction, 
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supported by the Premier Vuthugud-Dowleh, 
created eight public secondary schools in Te- 
heran and one in each of the provincial seats, 
Isfahan, Meshed, Resht, Shiraz and 

A year hater the school of law was 


Tabriz, 
Kerman. 
founded by the Ministry of Justice. 

This short historical sketch has been given to 
show the very slow development of the educa- 
tional system before the coup d’état of 1921 in 
contrast to the rapid progress thereafter. In 
June of that year the number of graduates of 
secondary schools in the whole country was only 
9, while twelve years later, in 1933, 606 students 
obtained the baccalaureate degree.* 

The most important step, however, was taken 
after the Constituent Assembly had in 1925 
elected H. I. M. Pahlavi Shah of Persia. Real- 
izing that the reconstruction of the country could 
not be undertaken without the help of a great 
number of walks of life, His 
Majesty ordered his cabinet to continue his 


leaders in all 


policy as minister of war in sending a group 
of students to Europe every year. The Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works, 
the Ministry of Post and Telegraph and the 
Ministry of Justice all followed this example. 
The Ministry of Education, although late to act, 
carried out to its best His Majesty’s instruction. 
Upon its proposal the Parliament allowed it to 
spend 1,000,000 rials in 1928, to be increased 
annually by the same amount for six years, 
reaching 6,000,000 rials in 1933, this sum to be 
maintained as long as it was needed for sending 
students to Western 
Thirty-five per cent. of these were to study edu- 


Europe and America. 
cation and the remaining 65 per cent. to pursue 
the branches designated each year by the Council 
The council chose the following: 
medicine and surgery, agriculture, law, finance 


of Ministers. 


and chemical, mechanical, electrical and eivil 
The students to be 


sent was made on the basis of a competitive 


engineering. selection of 
examination, the standard of which was at least 
equal to the baccalaureate degree. 

The felt 
obliged to take similar steps for the education 
of their children, for they felt that the privileges 


aristocratic and well-to-do classes 


1The data given in this paper have been taken 
from the series of the Statistical Yearbooks pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education since 1918, 
the last issue being of March, 1934. 
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which they had enjoyed for centuries jn tho 
matter of supplying leaders to the country were 
in danger. The zeal in this direction was na 
that in January, 1933, out of 1,249 students 
residing in Western Europe and America 35 per 
cent. were self-supporting. Generally speaking, 
the country to which the students are to be sent 
by different ministries is decided by the govern. 
ment, but it depends also upon the foreign |an- 
guage they know. As the foreign language most 
widely taught in Iran is French, the majority 
Out of 490 stu- 
dents living on scholarships from the Ministry 
of Education in January, 1933, 386 were in 
France; 55 in England; 20 in Germany; 17 in 
Belgium; 8 in Switzerland; 3 in America, and 
1 in Italy. The same proportion is true in the 
case of those sent by other ministries or by their 


of students are sent to France.” 


parents. 

At the same time the government decided to 
send large groups of young people abroad, the 
Ministry of Education took steps to bring about 
radical reforms in the organization, curriculum, 
teaching staff and examinations of secondary 
These institutions are responsible in 
every country for the education of that country’s 


schools. 
leaders. In Iran, however, the secondary schools 
play another equally important role, that of 
bringing Iranian and western cultures in contact 
with each other. This led the ministry to pay 
special attention to the secondary education and 
to allot to it a good part of the budget. 

After the completion of the six-year elt 
mentary course, those who pass the state ex- 
amination and obtain the government elementary 
certificate are allowed to enter the secondary 
schools. Here there are six years of study tor 
boys and five for girls; the first three years, 
forming the first cycle, are common to both, 
then the fourth is divided into two main sec 
tions of letters and sciences for boys, and general 
In the first cycle tor 


med 


and normal for girls. 
boys about 46 per cent. of the time is assl 
to the study of Iranian culture (including such 


2 The historical reasons for the prevalence 0 
French influence in Iranian education are explained 
in two books published in 1931, one in Paris by Dr. 
Ali Akbar Siassi, ‘‘La Perse au Contact de !’Oce!- 
dent’’ (Earnest Leroux), the other in New York 
by the writer, ‘‘Modern Persia and Her Educa- 
tional System,’’ in the studies of the Internationa’ 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University 
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-ybiects as Iranian language, literature, history 
and geography) and 54 per cent. to the western 
culture (foreign languages, general sciences and 
mathematics). The same proportion exists in 
first evcle for girls, with the difference that 
fraction of the time must be spent on house- 
hold arts. In the second eyele the percentage 
of the distribution of the time is approximately 
as follows: Seetion of Iranian culture: Boys— 
sciences, 13, and letters, 56; girls—general, 41, 
aud normal, 31. Section of Western culture: 
Boys—sciences, 87, and letters, 44; girls—gen- 
eral, 59, and normal, 69. 
Not only were the best available persons ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of secondary schools 
with adequate salary (a step which increased 


the importance and prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession), but also a National Teachers College 


was founded which is the nucleus of the modern 
iversity of Iran. It has a faculty of letters, 
a faculty of sciences and a special section for 
education. The requirements for admittance to 
the teaching staff are the possession of the bacea- 
laureate. After at least three years of study 
those who suecessfully complete the course ob- 
tain the Licence in Iranian literature, philos- 
ophy and education, history and geography, 


foreign languages, history and _ archeology, 
uiathematies, physics and chemistry and natural 
sciences. The law provides for the teachers 


tenure of office, promotion and pension and 
other privileges. Salaries can equal that of a 
director general of a ministry. 

Measures were taken so that only intelligent, 
thorough students capable of leadership were 
able to pass the examinations. The internal 
examinations are rigid, and the students can 
be easily promoted from one class to the 
next; since the introduction of the new regu- 

tions only a small percentage of the candi- 
dates have been successful in the final examina- 


‘ions. In 1931, for example, only 59 per cent. 
0! those who took the secondary school examina- 
tions were able to pass. The result is that the 
Iranian baccalaureate is recognized in European 


universities as equivalent to the French bacca- 
‘urcate, allowing the holder to enter the higher 
ustitutions without examinations. 

At present out of 1,412 modern schools 156 
‘re oF secondary level and have a population 
of 13,120 pupils. Table 1 gives a summary of 
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the statistics at the end of the academic year 


1932-1933. 
TABLE 1 








Secondary schools Teachers Pupils 
Boys Girls Men Women Boys Girls 








102 o4 1,077 284 10,457 2,663 





Finally, it should be noted that in the domain 
of higher education great advance has been 
made. Besides the National Teachers College 
and its two faculties of letters and sciences, the 
faculty of law and the faculty of medicine 
(founded in 1852 in the Darul-Funun College), 
a new faculty of technology was created in 
1934, and the Sepahsalar College has been trans- 
formed into a faculty of theology. According 
to the university organic law of June, 1934, these 
six faculties form the University of Teheran. 
They are not yet placed under one university 
administration and are not situated in different 
parts of the city, but a large campus with large 
modern buildings is being prepared for them 
outside the town and it is hoped that within two 
or three years the university will be transferred. 
Outside this university there is a college of agri- 
culture and a college of veterinary surgeons at 
Karaj, 30 miles to the west of the capital, and a 
military college in Teheran, graduating many 
hundreds of officers each year in infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry, engineering, aviation and army 
administration. To give an idea of the size of 
the newly established university the statistics 
as of this month may prove useful (Table 2): 


TABLE 2 











Faculty Students Teachers 
bi See ere 92 20 
Medicine, pharmacy and 

COMEINEEY ec ctswcoverce 473 34 
Law and political and eco- 

nomic sciences ....... 225 19 
FOGHMOIOME  vasicceeucaee 108 13 
National Teachers College ( 335 men 

(faculties of letters and { 43 

sciences) ...s.e- wu dhace | 55 women 





Such have been the efforts of Iran in the last 
decade towards the preparation of her future 
leaders. With hundreds of students in Euro- 
pean and American universities, with the thou- 
sands of pupils in her secondary schools and 
university, Iran will have each year many hun- 
dreds of qualified persons to whom to entrust 
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her political, social and economic institutions. 
It is hoped that they will conduct the country 
to its destiny and that a new civilization, com- 
patible with this age, will come out of the syn- 
thesis of Iranian and Western culture, and that 
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herein will lie the contribution of Iran to world 
culture. 
Issa Sapig 
NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TEHERAN, IRAN 


QUOTATIONS | 


THE CLOSING OF ENGLISH COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 

Two correspondents to-day warmly support 

the Bishop of Gloucester’s protest against the 

growing small country 

schools, which he and they rightly regard as 


practice of closing 


reorganization run mad. It is not generally 
recognized how widespread is the resentment 
caused by the modern determination to bundle 
off village children morning to some 
outside the 

It is a practice which strikes at the 


every 


school limits of their own ecom- 
munity. 
deep-seated feelings of local patriotism, which 
is the essence of village life. It means the 
destruction of a symbol of the life of a com- 
munity almost as prominent in local eyes as 
the village church; in many cases the village 
school is almost as venerable as the village 
church and quite as deeply bound up with the 
life of the village. And, wherever the condi- 
tions of education cause well-founded resent- 
It will 


argument 


ment, education itself can not prosper. 
that the 
used by the government in defense of its re- 
fusal to make an extra year at school universal 
was the statement that parents must at all costs 
be convinced that the education offered was in 
That argu- 
ment can not be confined to one innovation in 


be remembered strongest 


the best interests of their children. 
the educational system. It must certainly ap- 
ply also to the suggestion that children will be 
better educated and cared for if they are daily 
transported to large central schools; and in this 
case the resentment of parents is often due to 
very good reasons, extending far beyond any 
traditional opposition to change, any pecuniary 
dislike of 


ri . - 
For example, one corre- 


considerations, or any obscurantist 


education as such. 
spondent to-day asserts that the central school 
conduces to the spread of epidemics and in- 
volves a system of feeding particularly unsuit- 


able to small children. Another points out that 


the village school and the village schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress are often the only remaining 
cultural influences, which must be preserved if 
rural life is to be preserved. That is certainly 
true of many villages in the Yorkshire dales, 
in the Essex flats, in the Durham mining dis- 
tricts, and in the remote settlements in the 
Fens—to take only a few examples. 

The idea behind the closing of these country 
schools is alleged to be economy. But when 
such elements as the cost of transport, the un- 
settlement of the children thrust into strange 
surroundings, the natural hostility of parents 
and the treatment of the village as if it were 
a nuisance, instead of a valuable unit in our 
national life, have been taken into account, the 
economy in cash will be found to be smal! and 
the loss to the nation on other than cash ac- 
count will be found to be great. The reorgani- 
zation of schools is urgent, but it can never have 
been intended that reorganization should follow 
such rigid rules as to forbid the maintenance of 
a separate school in small communities even 
where such a school has an inestimable social 
value. It may well be that the educational re- 
quirements of older children ean only or best 
be provided at central schools, for clearly the 
village school can not be built or staffed to deal 
with children of all ages. But mere red tape 
should not prevent the maintenance of village 
schools for the younger children. On the con- 
trary, the villages should have their full share 
of the better staff and of the better buildings 
which it is the avowed policy of the Board of 
Edueation to provide during the next few years 
It would be altogether lamentable if one of the 
results of educational reform were to be the 
transformation of our rural population into 
townsmen living in the country instead 0! 
countrymen more deeply attached to their ow! 
villages and to their own soil.—The London 


Times. 
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REPORTS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS IN COLORED 
SCHOOLS 


Tue Committee on Resolutions of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools re- 
ported at the annual convention in Atlanta, 
on July 31, 1936, facts of profound 


Georgia, 


significance for the education of Negroes. The 
report stressed the grave need for continuing 
phi anthropie and state aid to Negro education. 
The urgent necessity of a federal subsidy to 


strengthen general education in the states, to be 
apportioned according to the needs of the several 
states, and so stipulated as to incure that equi- 


table amount will go to aid schools for Negroes 
in those states which maintain separate schools, 
vere strongly pointed out by this committee. 
The following recommendations, touching virtu- 


ally every major area of Negro life, were read 
and most enthusiastically adopted by the con- 
vention : 


RuRAL SCHOOLS 


(1) We recommend that a federal subsidy, 
carefully administered for increasing the effi- 
cieney of rural schools, be solicited. 

(2) We recommend “that all elementary 
teachers be required to prepare for both graded 
and ungraded situations; that is, for schools of 
semi-rural type. This is advised, first, because 
schools of rural and semi-rural character are the 
dominant type in Negro life, and second, be- 
cause most young graduates will have their 
initial experience in schools of this size even 
when entering urban schools later.’’! 

}) We urge that the Committee on Revision 
of Courses for Rural Education be encouraged 
0 continue its formulation of a suggested pro- 
gram for the training of teachers in the rural 
schools, and that land-grant colleges, normal 
schools, teachers colleges and summer schools 
offer the curriculum for the preparation and 


‘ralning-service of teachers in one-and-two- 
teacher-type schools. 

(1) We urge that all the forces of the church, 
home, school and health agencies in counties and 


. From the report of the Committee on Rural 
“iucation of the Conference on Fundamentals in 
' Education of Negroes. 


in the states be utilized in building a program of 
wholesome rural living. 

(5) We urge further that protection of life, 
protection of property and a living wage be 
made available to rural workers. 


HEALTH AND Home LIFE 


(1) We recommend that a survey and study 
of health education courses in Negro teacher- 
training schools be made, leading to reeommen- 
dations for the establishment of courses in all 
schools that will adequately prepare teachers 
for their part in the health program. 

(2) We recommend that supervisors and prin- 
cipals of schools stress the teacher’s active par- 
ticipation in health training, disease prevention 
and the correction of defects through making 
health instruction and health activity a vital part 
of the school program in every possible way. 

(3) We urge that all teachers insist on the 
immunization of all children against diphtheria, 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and that they encourage 
the physical examination and correction of de- 
feets of children before they enter school. This 
may be done through such agencies as the state 
and county departments of health and through 
such organizations as the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations or other civic groups. 

(4) We recommend, further, that special 
courses or institutes be planned to aid the 
teacher in finding and using available health 
materials and to acquaint the teacher with the 
organizations that promote health; also that 
more emphasis be placed on health sections of 
state educational associations, in order that 
teachers may be informed of current trends in 
health education. 

(5) We also recommend and urge that health 
projects that reach into the home be planned by 
local schools and put in operation, so that the 
improvement of the child’s home conditions and 
thus the improvement of the community will be 
a part of the school’s program. 


Camps, Nursery SCHOOLS AND RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


(1) We recommend that the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Colored Schools, through 
state associations, seek the cooperation of par- 
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ent-teachers associations in acquainting the pub- 
lic with the value of camps and nursery schools 
and in launching a program for their wide- 
spread establishment in Negro communities 
aided by federal, state or local funds. 

(2) Sinee the percentage of juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes appears to be on the in- 
crease, since recreational facilities provide one 
means of combating such delinquency, and since 
special appropriations for their establishment 
and for the preparation of skilled workers are 
available through federal auspices, we urge that 
local organizations sponsor well-organized and 
definitely worked-out recreational programs, 
under specially trained and conscientious super- 
visors, not only to aid in curbing the rapidly 
increasing crime record among Negro youth but 


to lift the general life of the community. 


POOLING OF EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


A number of organizations situated through- 
out the country are working in the interest of 
Negro education. The fact that many of these 


organizations are small, scattered and uncen- 
tralized militates against effectiveness in bene- 
fiting the Negro as a group. We urge, there- 
fore, a pooling of interests on the part of vari- 
ous effective 


effort to obtain certain fundamental goals in the 


educational bodies, for a more 
public education of Negroes, and we suggest 
that the executive officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Colored Schools, acting 
as a central unit, set in motion the necessary 
machinery to achieve this pooling of interests 
and efforts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is generally estimated that there are twelve 
million Americans on the relief rolls. The num- 
ber of Negroes on the relief rolls, moreover, is 
proportionally in excess of the Negro popula- 
tion. While encouraging every effort to provide 
relief to the needy, we earnestly ask that work 
opportunities be substituted for relief doles as 
rapidly as possible, with regular employment at 
full pay as the goal. 

In this connection we commend the federally 
sponsored projects at Tuskegee, Alabama, and 
in the Tennessee Valley as measures for the sub- 
stitution of work for relief and for the improve- 


ment of Negro life in general. 
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VocATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 

In the foregoing connection the two generally 
accepted forms of guidance are educational gyi. 
dance and vocational guidance. The increasing 
number of persons who want jobs and the i 
creasing number of jobs in many lines form 4 
background for both educational and vocationa| 
guidance, and make it advisable that guidance jn 
avocational and recreational pursuits find 
larger place in our educational program. We, 
therefore, urge that the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools insist upon usefy] 


guidance programs in Negro schools on all levels, 


ADULT EDUCATION 

The modern school looks upon education as 4 
continuous process, continuing into adulthood. 
No group is more in need of adult education 
than the Negro group, which has more than its 
share of persons of adult age and interests but 
with meager formal education because of eco- 
nomic handicaps. We urge the National Asso 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools to use 
every possible means, federal, local and _pri- 
vate, to promote an effective program of adult 
education Negroes, including public 
forum discussions of local and national topics, 
worker’s education and extension activities in 
those states in which land-grant colleges fo 


among 


Negroes are located. 


JouN Hope 

We recommend that this association join with 
the sponsors of the John Hope Memorial Fund 
in their effort to endow the president’s chair ot 
Atlanta University fully and adequately in per- 
petuation of the memory of John Hope. 

Other recommendations and findings of the 
committee were of equal if not greater impo! 
tance. They refer to matters of social security 
legislation, justice and personal security 
which legislation designed to extirpate the crime 
of lynching was strongly urged—the Negro’ 
creative ability, academic freedom, library : 
librarians, the Negro scholar. The personnel 0! 
the committee included the following scho 
heads: H. Councille Trenholm, J. R. E. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Fannie C. Wi! 
John P. Burgess and John W. Davis, chairma) 

JoHn W. Davis 
WEsT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


HOW MUCH FAIRNESS AND FREEDOM? 


Amona the thousands of teachers who are 
compelled to require their children to declare 
that this nation assures “liberty and justice for 
all” are many publie servants who from their 
wn experience think the declaration equivalent 
t) saying, “three minus one equals four.” The 
ony-awaited Part XII of the Report of the 
Commission on the Soeial Studies, American 
It is the 
work of Ilistory Professor Howard Beale. This 
book and the author’s “History of Freedom in 
Teaching” are surveys of facts which most of us 

The present 


Historical Association,! has come out. 


teachers had rather not be told. 
volume is limited to teacher-training institutions 
and schools below the eollege grade. Although 
the author binds himself by the canons now 
assumed by honest writers of history and strives 
to exclude his personal indignation it is a sad 
hook, but enthralling of the reader. Engaged 
hy the daily work of the schools, we, at work, 
know and care little about the explosions pop- 
ping here and there in the educational terrain. 
Thousands are ignorant of the great revolution 
in educational theory proposed by Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Noah Webster, Rusk and 
the leaders of the politieal rebirth in 1787 when 
the rights of life, liberty and happiness were 
revived and set up as the primary purpose of 
Dr. Beale found in one of 
the best-known schools of education in the coun- 
‘ry only two faculty members who were aware 
of their obligation to teach civie righteousness. 
The others were submerged in methods of teach- 
After five years of con- 
‘tant investigation of what punishments are 
meted to teachers for letting their classes learn 
the truth about polities, business, history, science 
or religion, after tramping up and down the 
‘country interviewing teachers in trouble and 
persons who put them there, after thumbing 
ver files of newspapers and minutes of school 


American edueation. 


ng scholastie subjects. 


Howard: iz : 
_ Howard K, Beale, ‘‘Are American Teachers 
ee??? Y € Y hd 

Pre Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

Soo Dp. $3.50. 


boards, the patient and industrious author gives 
us a monumental chronicle of American depar- 
At the bottom of 
each page he documents his statements. Bright 
spots are not lacking. Every man or woman 
who has shown enough American spirit to stand 
up and fight for principle gets credit due. But, 
on the whole, we appear a weak-kneed lot. 
Conyers Read, executive secretary of the His- 
torical Association sponsoring the book, has, he 


ture from its promised ideals. 


says, wrestled with the author over a thousand 
points. “Dr. Beale has zeal for freedom and a 
reverence for truth. Only a passionate lover of 
liberty would have had the patience to do the 
enormous amount of research coordinated here.” 
Nobody in education who regards it as anything 
more than a system for paying teachers’ wages 
ean afford to be ignorant of this notable collee- 
tion of injustices and shames. It is the school- 
man’s duty to read it. But once started, you will 
be lured by its matter and manner to the end 
where you will find an index so complete that 
with its aid you ean directly locate facts pertinent 
to eases arising in your own bailiwick. . . . The 
Chicago Principals’ Club has gone into publish- 
ing. Its unique newspaper consists of extracts 
from the daily press: ravings of the American 
Legion over alleged un-Americanism in schools, 
fulminations of Hearst papers, quotations call- 
ing the Daughters of the American Revolution 
organization the schools’ worst 
New York City has a curious case involving 
justice. A small but cleverly led group asked to 
be rid of a school principal. One associate 
superintendent and five assistant superintendents 
interviewed complainants. Their report does not 
indicate that the defendant was present nor that 
the spirit of the Magna Carta bothered them. 
They found that the complaints were not sus- 
tained. They discovered that the principal is a 
defender of teachers complained against. They 
recommended that the principal be transferred. 
Protests against this action continue to come in 
from the district. The children recite every day 
“with liberty and justice for all.” 


enemy. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


SELF-MANAGEMENT 

Tired of Being Tired. 
personal efficiency books coming from the presses 
every year, I have seen none superior to the trim 
In most recent 


Among the dozens of 


little volume by Dr. Josselyn.? 
work in the medical-college laboratories experts 
have found that the amount of work done has 
no relation to the amount of fatigue it causes. 
There is no such thing as hard work. The work 
we make hard is the work which we fear, which 
we think of as so important and exacting that 
we must tense up over it. That is the definition 
That is also the definition of 
You must work as you dance, 
Make work as 


of hard work. 
clumsy work. 
both rhythmically and relaxed. 
easy as you can, not as hard as possible. Learn 
to keep your body relaxed, even in the face of 
your hardest problems, your difficult situations. 
The easy Palmer-method of writing prevents 
the nervous exhaustion known as “writer’s 
cramp.” You should work that way “all over.” 

If you wish to remember what you read it is 
better to read as fast as you can without effort 
rather than slowly and carefully. Sueh things 
prove that, contrary to usual belief, the mind 
works best when used easily, lightly, without 
too much conscious awareness of how thought 
takes place. The author shows how muscular 
relaxation rests the mind. The sedentary man 
gains more by taking regular exercise than does 
any other type of worker. The sedentary teacher 
ought to be walking around the classroom a lot. 
The sedentary superintendent, even if he were 
in the pink of physical condition, would be run- 
ning better schools if he walked through them 
every day. Even in the office, a superintendent 
who rises and walks to the door and opens it for 
every leaving visitor is not only making friends 
by his politeness but is friendly to his body and 
mind by getting more exercise. 

In the treatment of glands and 


His 


emotions, Dr. 
facts in hand 
were actual tests extended over a great number 
of patients. The relation of the glands to the 
cheerful and energy-giving emotions is ably pre- 
The dependence of both gland and emo- 


Josselyn is incontrovertible. 


sented. 


2 Daniel W. Josselyn, ‘‘Why Be Tired?’’ 
mans, Green and Company, New York. 


$1.00. 


Long- 
115 pp. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


tion upon well-toned muscles brings the matter 
of exercise into an importance rarely shown in 
health books. The treatment of feeding is short 
but remarkably definite and understandable 
There are seven short and snappy chapters, 
There are efficiency tests. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is: After all, the inanimate things 
of environment have no power to change and 
are not to be blamed for it. You are the only 
instrument of change and the obligation rests 
upon you. And you are the only one who par- 
ticularly cares what becomes of you; so you may 
as well quit going around begging the world for 
sympathy and feeling sorry for yourself. 


POLITICS 

Decline of Democracy. Seven eminent schol- 
ars® treat of the development and present status 
of dictatorship in the world to-day. The dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Minne- 
sota, Professor Ford, assembles the discussions 
of these writers in a handy work indispensable 
to the well-informed reader. Max Lerner, assis- 
tant editor of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, at present lecturer on history at Har- 
vard University, describes “The Pattern of Dic- 
tatorship.” Fred Rippy, professor of history 
in Duke University, covers “Dictatorships in 
Spanish America.” Henry Spencer, chairman 
of the political sciences department, Ohio State 
University, describes “The Mussolini Régime.” 
Harold Deutsch, at present in Germany studying 
political changes, writes on “The Origins of Dic 
tatorship in the Reich.” Hans Kohn, professor 
of history, Smith College, describes “Communist 
and Fascist Dictatorship.” Dennis Brogan, 4 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, fur- 
nishes “The Prospects for Democracy.” With 
clearness and completeness, these presentations 
are informative. Says Professor Lerner, “The 
question may well be posed whether we are not 
entering upon a new age of despots. If 50, it 
means that the liberal-democratic state, whose 
foundations were laid in the English constitu 
tional struggles of the seventeenth century, 
which achieved its great vietories in the Ameri- 

8 Guy Stanton Ford, Editor, ‘‘ Dictatorship ™ 


the Modern World.’’ University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 179 pp. $2.50. 
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-an and Freneh revolutions, and which reached 
+. elassie form in the nineteenth century, is in 
that classie form no longer possible. So com- 
pletely has it dominated the whole span of the 
iast few generations that it has been accepted 
‘1 rhetorie even where it was not followed in 
actuality, and under its influence Marxist theory 
‘self tended to interpret the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in constitutional terms. That era 
of unquestioned acceptance is at an end; the 
present struggle for power marks its passing. 
yen if the demoeratie state survives in some 
form and is not completely swept away, it will 
re-emerge in a new shape, bearing the impress 
f the struggles it is now waging with dictator- 
ship.” 

In his summary, Professor Ford concludes: 
“We can say, perhaps, that there will be either 
more dictators or fewer. Fewer, if democracies 
challenge the spirit of youth to live perilously. 
More, if youth believes that democracy means 
old forms and phrases behind which stalk the 
predatory and acquisitive license of an era that 


is past.” 


What the Graduate Should Know. A fre- 
juently expressed shame that institutions for 
the training of teachers are woefully behind 
in preparing instructors for a changing civiliza- 
tion finds no basis in that lively teachers college 
ocated at St. Cloud, Minnesota. A professor 
of history and one of sociology, who have 
already printed a volume on fundamental 
national issues, now offer a second one in the 
series. It covers economic and social planning. 
Courses of study in the schools of many states 
now provide a definite place for this study of 
current problems. But such courses are often 
hampered by the unorganized nature of avail- 
able material. It should be the purpose of 
teachers to eliminate, or at least to reduce, preju- 
dice on the part of all who discuss these prob- 
ems. Since many topies are highly contro- 
versial, and since the best authorities may 
(lisagree, it should not be the desire of the reader 
to arrive at a final decision concerning the solu- 
tion of all these problems, but rather to arrive 
at Opinions of a tentative nature. In fact, it is 
probably desirable that differences of opinion 


* Dudley S. Brainard, Leslie D. Zeleny, ‘‘ Prob- 
ems of Our Times,’’?’ Volume II. MeGraw-Hill 
00k Company, New York. 350 pp. $1.48. 
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should continue to exist, provided they are based 
on honest view-points and real study and not 
on prejudices, self-interest or ignorance. So say 
our authors. 

After a foreword to teachers and a proposed 
reference library, there are given comprehensive 
accounts of industry, agriculture, natural re- 
sources, banks, securities and taxes. There are 
chapters on relief for debtors and the unem- 
ployed, together with discussions of the various 
problems and proposed solutions now before the 
public. The book is a handsome one, with an 
abundance of pictures and diagrams, with ques- 
tions, activities, floor talks, topics for study and 
report, vocabulary tests, easy and more difficult 
reading. 


Human Affairs as a Science. In this review 
of discussion of polities, economics, ethics, 
esthetics and culture in all its phases appears 
a timely inquiry into the validity of statements, 
assertions, allegations, claims, heats, tempers, 
distempers, dogmas and contentions, which ap- 
pear when human affairs are discussed. Dr. 
Beard goes into the possibility of putting some 
rhyme and reason into processes of discussion.°® 
It is an illuminating presentation of the failure 
of man to make science of human affairs, the 
failure of history writers to formulate laws of 
progress, the ineptitude of the cycle theory and 
of the hypothesis that mankind is an organism. 
“Any discussion of human affairs is carried on 
by human beings in a given time and place, and 
each participant is governed by some conception 
of things, derived from some interest or some 
combination of interests. In so far as the theme 
touches the future and is covered by a statement 
or series of statements, the assertions, conten- 
tions and allegations are mere expressions of 
opinion which can not be proved or verified until 
the verdict of the proximate or distant future 
has been pronounced by history as actuality. If 
this conception were widely accepted, it would 
take the edge off conceit and bigotry, and might 
assist mankind in making the adjustments found 
necessary in practical life.” 

This is a prime book for the teacher of history 
and other social studies. 

5 Charles A. Beard, ‘‘The Discussion of Human 


Affairs.’? Macmillan Company, New York. 124 
pp. $1.75. 
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Men, Not Gods. If I were the superintendent, 
there is a book I would ask to have made re- 
quired reading for every high-school boy and 
girl. Professor Rodell,® Yale University, could 
claim that his book exemplifies what our many 
apostles aver education is, “a search for truth.” 
It is a calm and substantial, but attention-hold- 
ing story of what the men who made the Consti- 
tution declared they were making it for. Says 
Professor Rodell, “both large and small states 
had taken for granted that the new government 
was to be a strong government, with power to 
make and enforce laws for the nation as a 
whole.” 

In many a classroom, explanation of the pur- 
poses of any part of the Constitution is a surmise 
based on what the teacher or a boy guesses, or 
what some newspaper or book writer has guessed 
for them. Here are the actual reasons and pur- 
poses which the framers of the Constitution in 
their long debate expressed. The remarkable 
chapter 10, “Closer and Closer to Democracy,” 
is a brilliant summary of the struggle over the 
Constitution after it had been published by the 
convention. 

The book has a rapid movement and a never 


flagging interest. 


More Plain Politics. John Rustgard’ offers 
another peppery set of comments on timely 
topics. Scoring the common errors which he 
finds in the political outpourings of the present, 
the socialist doctrine, the equality fallacy and 
other cherished doctrines, present-day charities 
President Roose- 
“Tn most 


industries a unionized shop means that discipline 


and their waste are analyzed. 


velt comes in for lively strictures. 


both of superiors and inferiors is destroyed. It 
is as vital in an industry as in an Army.” 
“Why is it that labor unions refuse to leave to 
the Government the establishment of wages and 
working conditions? The answer is that govern- 
ment in a democracy is dishonest, stupid and 
independable.” 

“Are we going to have a rule from below?” 
“Yes, for awhile, but not for long.” “The ques- 
tion is how to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible the while.” 


6 Fred Rodell, ‘‘ Fifty-Five Men.’’ 


977 
‘4 


The Tele- 
graph Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 277 pp. $2.50. 

7 John Rustgard, ‘‘Bottom-Side Up.’’ Nidar 
300k Co., 2117 Harriet Avenue, Minneapolis. 88 
pp. $1.00. 
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Social Studies for Tots. With William Gray 
for reading expert, Nellie Farnam and Clarence 
Biers as illustrators of childhood scenes in bri). 
liant colors, Scott, Foresman and Company offer 
Book I, of their Every-Day-Life Stories® jn. 
forming first-grade pupils of city and country 
life, school conduct and the work and play of the 
world. 


HISTORY 


A Great Chronicle. There are schoolmasterys 
living who can recall the drabness of educational 
histories in the old days. The books were often 
mere compilations done by busy men. We have 
now a history by a master who has given unhur- 
ried days to it, and who has the ability to repro- 
duce the epic quality of the long struggle for 
education. Dr. Dabney® completes a 
history with an account of stories of great men 
and great movements beginning with 1898, pre- 
senting Ogden, Hoke Smith, Ayeock, Albert 
Shaw, William T. Harris, Rockefeller, Buttrick, 
The Berry Schools, Walter Page, Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Claxton, Rosenwald, and various cam 
paigns, disappointments and successes. It is a 


notable 


great book. 


Growth of Western Civilization. Out of the 
bewildering array of myth and fact appertaining 
to the doings of mankind, Professors Flenley, 
Toronto, and Weech, Bristol,!° select what bears 
especially upon the cultural conduct of the 
world. Its polities, art, literature and invention 
as affecting the common man, the rise of nation- 
alism, strife and redress of grievances, the 
growth of the democratic spirit, the advances 0! 
sciences and industry are given extended treat- 
ment. The United States, Latin America, mod 
ern Africa, China, Japan, the world war, 
Fascism, Nazi doings, are here in full. The 
book has a singularly vital and interesting move- 
ment. There are thirty-six colored plates and 
maps. Three hundred pictures and portraits 
are especially illustrative of the story. 


8 Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, ‘‘ David 8 
Friends at School.’’ Seott, Foresman and Vom 
pany, Chicago. 144 pp. 68 ceuts. 

® Charles William Dabney, ‘‘ Universal Edu 
tion in the South,’’ Vol. II. University of North 
Yarolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. ©" 
pp. $3.75. a 

10R. Flenley, W. N. Weech, ‘‘ World History. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 761 p): 
$3.50. 
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{merindian Adventure. Mr. Wellman, his- 
-oyian of Indian wars, born in the Indian Terri- 
rory, now a newspaper writer on the Kansas 
(i) Star, knows his material and how to present 
, in swift-moving story form.’? His novel tells 
the adventures of Massai, Apache warrior, 
, goes to Florida after Geronimo’s betrayal 
nd surrender. His escape from federal officers, 
his adventures in Illinois and in Arizona are told 


vely manner. 


BIOGRAPHY 

(oncord’s Sage. When he comes out with a 
ew book, Van Wyck Brooks sets readers want- 
what he has written before. Dutton sends 
to this reviewery a new printing of the Emerson 
It is a living procession of the most dynamic 
personalities of America in a golden age, Alcott, 
fhoreau, Margaret Fuller, Channing, Alston, 
Lowell, Llawthorne, Holmes, Jones Very, Garri- 
n, James Freeman Clarke, Greeley, Bryant, 
Webster, John Brown, Agassiz, Sumner, Sam 
lowe, Richard Henry Dana, Whittier, Prescott, 
lienry James, Longfellow. They loom large 
They are alive. Their meaning, their 
rit, their expression of their brilliant day are 
set forth by the genius of a refreshing master 

ot winged words. 
Indicating Emerson’s choice of themes, Brooks 
says, “he built his inn on the highway where 


very traveller passed.” 
Oi Alcott in his schoolroom, “a sun in April, 
rming into life a hive of torpid bees.” 
“Everett and Baneroft should certainly have 
‘ved in Concord. They would never have 
poured out such floods of empty rhetoric if they 
lad spent a few minutes in the square each 
ruing listening to the drovers and teamsters.” 
“For Emerson had watehed the reformers. 
ile had noted the effect their activities had upon 
‘hem. They were bitter, sterile people, all too 
‘ten. Their eyes were so filled with abstract 
ves that the poetry of everyday, the light 
ing in a child’s spoon, the sparkle in a mote 
(dust, they saw not at all.” 


il I. Wellman, ‘‘Broncho Apache, A 
(he Maemillan Company, New York. 

3 pp. $2.00. 
A an-Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Life of Emerson.’’ 
". Jutton and Company, Inc., New York. 315 


$2.00 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Testing Character Training. Many an enthu- 
siastie principal has introduced an elaborate 
scheme for training character: mottoes, charac- 
ter ratings, contacts between teacher and pupil, 
essays on morals, talks, dramatic moralities, ete. 
Hartshorne and May gave a bad jog to much of 
this and now Dr. Jones, educational psychologist 
of Clark University,’* comes along with a de- 
scription of a patient experiment in the New 
Haven schools and the results of it. 

Some educators, he says, are impatient or dis- 
trustful concerning the individual-development 
method. They place their hope in the establish- 
ment of a new social order. They assume that 
the only way to improve character is to change 
radically the existing economic, political and 
social structure. They therefore charge educa- 
tion with the duty of preparing for or bringing 
about a new order. Dr. Jones goes into his study 
from the opposite assumption. He thinks one 
must experiment with advanced methods of 
teaching and carefully await results. This he 
does in the approved mode, extending his experi- 
ment an entire year, involving 300 children in 
eight classes in the seventh and eighth grades. 
He tells you what has already been done in the 
study of character and citizenship training; he 
deseribes his experiment in full, his tests and 
teaching procedures. He discusses how certain 
measurable improvements in character can be 
brought about in classroom instruction. He 
shows you the relative effectiveness of three 
training methods. Among the units of instrue- 
tion he sets up here are choosing a leader, Hal- 
lowe’en exercises, attitudes toward police, 
Thanksgiving programs, Christmas units, health 
and accident prevention, fire hazards, libraries, 
gambling, sportsmanship, honor, international 
friendship. He describes a number of interest- 
ing tests, offering money prizes to go to the best 
pupils in competition, or to buy something for 
the room so that all could have enjoyment from 
the purchase. 

Of all the kinds of instruction he tried, the 
experience-discussion one brought the best re- 
sults. Over again, he says, the positive finding 
is the sobering fact that the amount of improve- 

13 Vernon Jones, ‘‘Character and Citizenship 


Training in the Public School.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 404 pp. $3.00. 
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ment even under the most successful method was 
small. 
to influence the character and citizenship of 
It is one of the most complex prob- 
Such books as this are of 


It is frequently assumed that it is easy 


children. 
lems confronting us. 
the utmost importance in steadying our earnest 


enthusiasts. 


Know Thyself. Psychologist Hildreth’ issues 
an inventory sheet with full directions by which 
what you like, why you like it, your preferences 
for Saturdays and vacations and a large number 
of points about yourself and your aspirations 
are listed so as to require only a check mark. 

This inventory is intended for the betterment 
of your case by your teacher. 

This takes me back to 1883 when our high- 
school principal, George Carman, now president 


emeritus of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, had 


every one of us write reasons why we were 
coming to school, what our outside interests 
were and what we expected of the future. 


Principal Carman studied and tabulated these 
things religiously. I never had a better teacher. 


Reading for Character. Doctors Charters, 
Smiley and Strang continue their character- 
training series for the very young. Here are 
two books.?° Kate Seredy 


and Corrinne Pauli Waterall supply the books 


handsome reading 


with colored pictures representing things and 
Each 


book is a continuous story of two children, boy 


actions dear to the hearts of children. 
The vocabulary is limited according 


Children of the stories 


and girl. 
to approved word lists. 


ask 


Practice exercises serve as sum- 
Health habits and mental 


questions, 
maries and reviews. 


hygiene are the themes. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Terrible Tests. 
say that the obvious and legitimate purpose of 


Probably many persons will 


practically all this achievement testing is the 
maintenance of standards, which seems to mean 


either one or both of two things—the imposition 


14 Gertrude Hildreth, ‘‘ Personality and Interest 
Inventory.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

15 W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, Ruth M. 
Strang, ‘‘ Happy Days.’’ 168 pp.; ‘‘From Morn- 
ing till Night.’’ 152 pp. Each, 60 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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and enforcement of a prescribed curriculum or 
the enforcement of some minimum degree of 
attainment. 

Upon reflection it is likely to be added that a 
second, closely related purpose is selection, jn. 
volving also rejection; the segregation of the fit 
from the unfit, the sheep from the goats, for 
some particular purpose. 

And in the literature on the subject we find 
still other purposes cited as supplementary or in 
some cases primary. It is said that examina 
tions: 

Provide a powerful incentive to study; 

Constitute a method of instruction; 

Stimulate or even enforce improvement of 
teaching ; 

Afford a basis for the appraisal of teachers 
and departments; 

May be of assistance in the accrediting of 
schools and colleges; 

Furnish data for educational guidance; 

And accumulate materials for research. 

Eight educators!® take up these and other 
pertinent matters affecting high-school exami- 
nations in one of the most penetrative educational 
books of the year. They find the great bulk of 
high-schoo] examinations to be thwarting and 
damaging all kinds of abilities except those of 
superior bookish ability. We need new kinds 
of courses, of schools, of methods, of goals. We 
need diversified achievement tests of improving 
Examinations should not be used to 
enforce standards but 
nations, if incentive to study, are an illusiot 
Examinations to improve teaching are in fact 
devices to stultify teaching, ete. This pre- 
sentative and practical book treats of the con- 
struction of tests, of the examination theory of 
the social studies, science, languages, mathe- 
There is an extensive 


reliability. 


as guidanee. Exami- 


maties and language. 
bibliography and especial lists of twenty-four 
tests in Latin. 


Principles in Action. Clear statements of 
what the general aims of the schools are can not 
be too forcibly impressed upon teachers before 
they actually enter upon participation in carTy- 


16 Herbert E. Hawkes, Algernon Coleman, Joha 


Lester, E. F. Lindquist, John A. Long, R. W 
Tyler, Ben D. Wood, George F. Zook, ‘‘Construc- 
tion and Use of Achievement Examinations. 


) 
Dat 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 497 pp. *- 
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forward those aims. This does not mean 
ory will not change in adjusting itself 
Changes should be taking place 


+} + ¢? 
to practice. 
intly, except in the original purpose to 
ke schools serve a democracy, and they will 
made if the program is vital. Adherence to 
as it is turned into practice, however, 
“4 not be expeeted unless a foundation in 
derstanding that theory is well laid. Thus 
loes Dr. Tippett!? begin a remarkable compo- 
on theory with practice as worked out 
the schools supervised by L. P. Hollis in the 
Parker distriet of Greenville, South Carolina. 
- city has eome to be known by progressive 
ool men as a remarkable case of trans- 
n in its schools from traditional equip- 
and methods to the very latest usage 
recommended by experiment and discovery. 
Hollis has made use of a survey and consul- 
ion scheme by which he ealls experts and 
-tructors from various places to spend time 
‘schools of Greenville, meeting the teachers 
various grades afterwards and telling them 
what is especially good, what can be made better 
and how the trick can be turned. 
The present volume gives what practical school 





men are always anxious to get—speeifie ae- 
counts of lesson plans, demonstrations, aims and 


tions. 


{gainst Educational Isolation. Dr. Patterson, 
economies, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Principal Choate, Kenderton Sehool, 
Philadelphia; Edmund de S. Brunner, professor 
of education, Columbia University, project a 
new series on the modern school. The first 
olume'* is a comely work, beautifully printed, 
nandsomely illustrated and fortified with dia- 
crams. Its spirit is in opposition to the past 
‘endeney of the American publie school to be- 
ome an isolated, self-contained institution. The 
creat social changes that have swept over the 
ind must be recognized in our edueational 

The future welfare of the nation de- 


r ral rm: ° 

_ | James S. Tippett, L. P. Hollis, and fourteen 

9 ehar ‘ 10] a] i 

or r participants, ‘*‘Schools for a Growing 
cracy.’" Ginn and Company, Boston. 346 pp. 


es 


mr Howard Patterson, Ernest A. Choate, Ed- 

mund deS. Brunner, ‘‘The School in American So- 
_ International Textbook Company, Scran- 
Pennsylvania, 570 pp. $3.00. : 


pends on our ability to educate and control the 
forces to which we are now subjected. This 
responsibility rests with education. 

Therefore, let us have a book eutting loose 
from seholasticism and devoted to preparation 
for cooperative life of the days to come as 
present trends indicate they must be lived. The 
varied experiences of the authors, their distinct 
announcement of aim, promise a unique hand- 
book for the public-school worker of to-day. In 
this first volume that promise is admirably ful- 
filled. Its table of contents indicates that no 
essential feature contained in the abundant 
eriticisms now leveled against education are 


omitted. 


Simple Statistics Text. The needs of school 
superintendents, principals, supervisors and 
classroom teachers in the solution of their 
practical statistical problems led Professor 
Cooke,’® of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, to prepare a book leaving out academie 
materials and ineluding only those processes 
used by the typical student in education and 
psychology. 

Here, then, simply described and amply 
illustrated, are your old friends, medians, modes, 
quartiles, frequency ranks, percentiles, correla- 
tion and Pearson’s method. 

There are many illustrations, tables, true-false 
examples, questions and exercises. There are 
answers to the questions and there is a complete 
index. 


Defining Teacher-Training. A book of con- 
ferences, discussions and counsels comes from 
the classroom of Dr. Furbay, director of the 
teacher-training division, College of Emporia.?° 
It is a remarkably efficient plan. It condenses 
the vaporization of edueational theories into 
measurable contents in the tank of experience. 
No one can be put through this admirable set of 
exercises without coming out gratifyingly wise 


and experienced. 


19 Dennis H. Cooke, ‘‘Minimum Essentials of 
Statistics as Applied to Education and Psychol- 
ogy.’’ The Maemillan Company, New York. 271 
pp. $2.75. 

20 John Harvey Furbay, ‘‘A Workbook for Ob- 
servation in Practice Teaching.’’ The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 262 pp. $1.50. 
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ELEMENTARY 


Personality Adjustment. The national organi- 
zation of elementary school principals, N. E. A., 
has issued its fifteenth yearbook.*!| The numer- 


ous contributors have taken various topics in the 


field of their special study. These authors 
include professors in various universities and 
schools of edueation, research associates and 


school principals. Along with larger, general 
problems, the book presents much practical aid 
in such matters as teachers’ load, reporting 
progress to parents, maintaining physical wel- 
fare of teachers, cumulative record ecards, 
personal conferences, the school psychologist, 
The volume 


readily useful for problems as they arise. 


vuidanee, ete. index makes the 


Pre-School Schooling. New York’s sturdy 
pioneer,?? who for many fruitful years worked 
in aid of maladjusted children in public schools, 
helped organize the visiting teacher staff of 
which she became the head, joined the psyeho- 
logical survey, experimented with small nursery 
schools and acquired an experience and _ skill 
whieh placed her in the top rank of authorities 
on pre-school training, had left an unfinished 
manuscript full of definite suggestions for the 
group-training of little tots. Barbara Biber, of 
the New York Bureau of Educational Experi- 
edited Miss and 
presents them in a fascinating volume treating 
of the varied work and possibilities of nursery 
It is enlivened by bright humor and 


ments, has Johnson’s notes 


schools. 


specific cases. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
The Whole of High Schoolery. Dissatisfaction 
with the conventional courses required of be- 
vinners in schools of edueation led Drs. Leonard 
and Weeks,** professors of education in the 
College of William and Mary, to plan and give 
a course more practical and interesting then the 


21 Samuel Berman, Editorial Chairman, ‘‘ Per- 
sonality Adjustment of the Elementary-School 
Child.’’ Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 672 pp. 
$2.00. 

22 Harriet M. Johnson, ‘‘School Begins at Two.’’ 
New Republic, New York. 224 pp. $2.00. 

23 J. Paul Leonard, Helen Foss Weeks, ‘‘ A Sylla- 
bus in Fundamentals of Secondary Education.’’ 
Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 78 pp. 
$2.00. 
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traditional one. After six years of trial and 
revision of notes, the professors offer their 
curriculum in print. This work has the excellen; 
characteristics of some early geometry books jy 
which the demonstrations were almost entirely 
“originals.” Weak-minded teachers were unable 
to teach geometry unless the demonstrations 
were in the book, so that the children could 
memorize them. Drs. Leonard and Weeks give 
suggestions a-plenty, but the bulk of the work 
of the course will be done by the student. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

Teaching the Trustees. There are 20,000 
American citizens serving as trustees of colleges 
and universities. What do they know of eduea- 
tion or of administration? 
President Elliott of Purdue; Dr. Chambers, 
honorary fellow of Ohio State University; and 
Professor William H. Ashbrook, of Kent State 
College, Ohio,?* are the authors of a text which 
should solve most of the perplexities assailing 
trustees. By the use of definite questions which 
these three authors have collected they are able 
to give modern progressive answers to about 
every inquiry likely to arise in the minds of 
members of college boards. What the American 
“system” of higher education is, the names and 
sizes of governing boards, qualifications for 
membership, how selected, how long they last 
and what they are paid, what control they have 
or suffer, are given here in a highly interesting 


Three collegians, 


style. 

Here are samples: 

“Q. Are public relations improved by the sup- 
pression of faculty or student discussion of con- 
troversial social and political issues? 

“A. Generally intelligent and disinterested dis 
cussion of such questions is productive of good 
rather than harm, and institutions of learning 
the world over are respected according to the 
amount of intellectual freedom which they toler- 
ate and encourage. No general rule can be laid 
down regarding when such discussions transgress 
the bounds of common courtesy or violate the 
dictates of good sense.” 

“QO. What is the function of the board 

24 Edward C. Elliott, M. M. Chambers, William 
A. Ashbrook, ‘‘The Government of Higher Educa: 
tion.’’ American Book Company, New York. 289 


pp. 
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regard to the participation of students in the 
»yernment of the institution? 

“A. Tt is the duty of the board to promote 
; creat a measure of student self-government 
and as large an amount of student participation 
‘n the general government of the institution as 
the students ean successfully undertake. If 
properly advised in its inception, and constantly 
and tirelessly encouraged, student participation 
in government will sueceed in almost any insti- 
tntion and with almost any type of student body. 
The successes in student participation have in- 
variably been due to continuous inspiration from 
outside the student ranks and the many failures 
are chargeable to the lack of just such inspira- 
tion. Student leaders graduate and quickly pass 
from the scene of action and with them fre- 
quently go the ideals and life of organizations. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the board and the 
faculty to see that such worthy enterprises are 
promoted and perpetuated. Agencies of stu- 
dent self-government are valuable laboratories 
‘or training and practice in civie leadership, 
except when allowed to deteriorate into desue- 


9 


a 


tude or corruption.” 

Ii I were a college president I could think 
ff no more profitable an investment than to 
give to each member of my board as a Christmas 
present a copy of this excellent manual. 


{ Pertinent Tip to the College Student. A 
clever chap who remains anonymous not by his 
own desires but in “eonsideration of certain 
policies of the publishers” is responsible for a 
very snappy book.?° The hidden author tells 
how to choose professors and how to impress 
them, how to avoid being ealled on for what 
you don’t know and how to get yourself called 
on tor what you do know, how to do laboratory 
work, how to hit an examination, how to get an 
inlair grade corrected. He concludes with a 
philosophic inquiry of what grade-getting abil- 
ily is and on how much grades mean after you 
leave college. 

Samples: “The best teacher is the mature 
ain who has remained at his job for a number 
ol years because he likes to teach. This type is 
iiterested in his students and often he has a 
_ “<The Psyehology of Getting Grades.’’ 85 pp. 
“cas Brothers, Columbia, Mo. Price 50 cents. 
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tolerant, almost paternal, attitude toward their 
shortcomings. If large numbers of them flunk, 
he feels that this is a reflection on his teaching 
and he takes pains to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for his students to learn. To this end he 
narrows his courses to include only the really 
important things, unencumbered by masses of 
detail. He organizes his material into easily 
learned form before presenting it to the class; 
and he tells you, either directly or by appro- 
priate emphasis, which things he considers most 
important and hence which are likely to be 
asked for on examination. Thus he does the 
hardest part of your work for you.” 

The other kind is “the mature professor who 
has remained in teaching because he was unable 
to get a better job. He is not so good a teacher 
as those in Class A. But he is preferable to a 
youngster, because he would not have remained 
so long in his job without some degree of suc- 
cess. He has gradually acquired routine habits 
of teaching and grading. When you have 
figured him out onee, he is not likely to change 
on you.” 

Yet another is “the young professor who in- 
tends to make teaching his life work, who has 
the best intentions toward his students, but he 
often works unnecessary hardships on them. He 
has only conscientious motives in eompiling long 
lists of required outside reading, ete., and would 
be chagrined to know that the students eall him 
a slave-driver.” 

“Most warily to be avoided is the young pro- 
fessor who is using his teaching job only as a 
stepping stone to some other line of work which 
claims his major interest. Bored by his teaching 
duties, he doesn’t eare whether you pass or 


flunk.” 


What College Did for Them. Warvard gradu- 
ate Tunis?® has written extensively on educa 
tional subjects. He presented to the layman the 
exhaustive Pennsylvania report on education 
prepared by the Carnegie Foundation. He 
wrote “Human Waste in the Colleges.” In the 
present volume he summarizes an extensive can- 
vass of the appraisal of college benefits and dis- 
appointments recorded by members of the Har- 

26 John R. Tunis, ‘‘ Was College Worth While?’’ 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 234 pp. 
$2.00. 
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vard class of 1911, 541 of them now seasoned by 
25 subsequent years. 

The small-towners are happier than the citi- 
fied. Farmers, physicians and scientists appear 
happy. The teachers are really so. Thirty- 
three per cent. report all the courses they took 
to be worthless. Thirty per cent. designated 
English courses as of value. Twenty per cent. 
estimate economics highly. Only three per cent. 
have a good word to say of the courses in phi- 
losophy. Forty-one per cent. report that none 
of their professors influenced them to any 
degree. 

“Whatever it taught these men, four years 
at Harvard did not teach them to spell. Nor 
have years of dictation to a capable secretary 
been of much help in correcting this, either. 
Spelling is a gift? Possibly, but it would seem 
difficult for men with any pretense to education 
to spell as do the majority, because even the 
slightest amount of reading would of necessity 
tend to make us familiar with common words. 
Not only do we eall two distinguished educators 
at Cambridge by the strange appellations 
‘Towsig,’ and ‘Lowel,’ but ‘goverment,’ ‘beleive,’ 
‘extra-curriculer,’ and ‘imaginery’ 
are common mistakes. The vast majority know 
little about punctuation, and their style is that 
of a grammar-school boy.” 

“Unfortunately a man is right when he says 
that we have been badly educated in the funda- 
mental problems of the modern state, and few 
of us have taken the trouble to do anything 
about it. The majority have lived up to the 
tradition of Harvard indifference.” 

This is a sad but highly readable book. Its 
findings could be applied to my college course, 
But, when the survivors cele- 


‘ , 
ordnance, 


ending in 1886. 
brated their fiftieth reunion last June, most of 
them gallantly, chivalrous to their Alma Mater, 
lied about her like gentlemen. 


History of a Great American University. 


Professor Morison,?* Harvard’s engaging chron- 
icler, has prepared in one volume the history 
of Harvard. This in no wise alters his plan of 
completing his larger work by two more volumes 
in addition to the brilliant one already in print. 

27 Samuel Eliot Morison, ‘‘Three Centuries of 
Harvard.’’ Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
512 pp. $3.50. 
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Here is a man saturated in the law and tradi. 
tion of a great school. He is telling the whole 
story informally and briefly. It is a highly 
entertaining volume. Naturally much space jg 
given to the Eliot administration and to that of 
President Lowell. 

This way author Morison remarks on the mod. 
ern witch-hunter: “It was generally charged 
that colleges were subservient supporters of 
capitalistic society, purveyors to Wall Street, 
recruiters of reaction, obstacles to democratic 
progress, and the like. Upton Sinelair’s ‘The 
Goose Step,’ though written after the war, is a 
sample of what one used to read on the Hearst 
editorial pages, and hear in liberal and progres- 
sive circles. But within a year of the conclusion 
of peace, the colleges began to be pilloried as 
cells of sedition, foyers of revolution, and Little 
Brothers of the Bolsheviki! University faculties 
had kept their heads; and nobody is more un- 
popular than a cool-headed man in a riot. 
Whenever a Harvard instructor was quoted as 
criticizing some of the reactionary tendencies of 
the day, or saying a good word for Russia, or 
advocating a socialized control of wealth, Presi- 
dent Lowell was certain to receive a sheaf of 
letters from indignant alumni erying ‘Throw 
him out?’ ” 


Collegiate Girl. The bright flash in the title 
of this book?® does not stop there. The author, 
as field representative of a national sorority, 
remains in spirit a college girl. She has traveled 
up and down among coeducational institutions. 
She has a warm heart for the coed who remains 
a stranger because of not understanding the 
little niceties of college life. The problems are 
about all the same, what to wear on different 
occasions, how to choose a roommate, how to 
keep the heart from breaking when the hoped- 
for sorority bid does not come. 

This book in the hands of your high-school git! 
will save her many an unhappy moment when 
she reaches college. It is complete, it is plain- 
spoken, it is nowhere high-brow, it is bright and 
snappy. 

28 Elizabeth Eldridge, ‘‘Co-Ediquette.’’ ©. P. 


Dutton and Company, Ine., New York. 292 pp. 
$2.00. 
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ENGLISH 

First Course in Argument. In Dr. Dewey’s 
sntroduction to the Pellegrine-Stirling guide to 
argument,”® he says: “The one thing essential is 
a deep personal sense of the problem to be dealt 
with. Training for public debating often ignores 
this fact; the result is that mere debating is con- 
fused with argumentation—a confusion which to 
my mind is the heart of what the old Greek 
philosophers meant by sophistry. For debate, 
as it has come to be conceived, is associated with 
winning in a controversy. Argumentation, on 
the contrary, is reasoning and the principles of 
argumentation are the principles of reasoning. 
Since I have been for many years committed to 
the idea that reflective thinking, whenever it is 
genuine, starts from the presence of a problem, 
and that its first business is to become clear as 
to what the problem is, and why it is a problem, 
I naturally sympathize with every educational 
attempt to enforce this principle.” 

This treatise considers the nature of argumen- 
tation, the proposition, evidence, inference, fal- 
lacies, analysis, new forms and objectives in 
public discussion, symposiums, ecross-question 
debates. Instruction for beginners as to how to 
prepare and to deliver their arguments are 
simple and practical. There are sixteen extended 
examples of arguments taken from Bertrand 
Russell, Harold Laski, Herbert Hoover and 
others. 


Mitigating the Dictionary. Long ago I was 
in a school superintendent’s office a few minutes 
after a traveling book salesman had been by 
means of seleeted words showing the education 
oflicer that William Lewis’s attempt to put defi- 
nition in everyday language would degrade chil- 
dren’s vocabularies. The superintendent said, 
“the bookman unintentionally has converted me 
to Lewis. I am going to put his dictionary into 
our schools.” 

Repeated editions of the book have appeared. 
An entirely new one®® is out, intended for ele- 
mentary schools and junior high schools. It has 
4,000 words; it rejects unintelligible definitions, 


*? Angelo M. Pellegrine, Brents Stirling, ‘‘ Argu- 
mentation and Publie Diseussion.’? D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 405 pp. $1.80. 

*°Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., William Dodge 
Lewis, ‘‘The Winston Simplified Dictionary for 
wehois,’” John C, Winston Company, Philadel- 
pha. 973 pp. $1.28. 
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even though they are scientifically accurate. It 
gives short passages illustrating the use of words 
which need such interpretation. It has 1,700 
black-and-white illustrations, ten colored full- 
page plates, 24 colored full-page maps. Pro- 
nunciation is shown by phonetie respelling. A 
key for diacritical marks appears at the bottom 
of every page. Synonyms are given when the 
word’s meaning will be helped thereby. Geo- 
graphical, biographical and other proper names 
are placed in their alphabetical place in the 
main body of the work. The type, paper and 
binding are excellent. 


Literature Teaching with Vital Interest. Here 
is a teacher’s help*! devoted primarily to “the 
increasingly difficult requirements of college 
entrance examinations and, next, to make the 
study of literature more interesting and vital 
to those whose formal education will stop when 
they graduate from the secondary schools.” 

This purpose will strike you as aiming at two 
extremes, but a study of this interesting book 
will convince you that its two authors have hit 
both bull’s eyes. 

What is literature? How can you choose 
good books? What can good literature do for 
you? These themes begin the discussions in a 
conversational and interesting manner. The 
authors then go into the more difficult topics of 
classicism, romanticism, idealism, realism, natu- 
ralism, the technique of poetry, the different 
kinds of poems, the types of prose and “some 
modern tendencies.” 


American Language. The features by which 
the English of the American colonies and of the 
United States is distinguished from that of 
England and the rest of the English-speaking 
world, are noted as fully as possible in the 
ambitious work projected by Dr. Craigie®? with 
the assistance of a special staff in the University 
of Chicago and in other institutions of higher 
learning. Eleven years ago these scholars began 
the work. This volume includes all A and some 


31 Samuel Pendelton Cowardin, Jr., Paul Elmer 
More, ‘‘ The Study of English Literature.’’ Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 405 pp. $1.60. 

82 William Craigie, James R. Hulbert, George 
Watson, Mitford M. Mathews, Allen Walker Read, 
‘*A Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles.’’ University of Chicago Press. 116 
pp. $4.00. 
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of B. It is an alphabetical arrangement of 
American words, keyed to indicate relative im- 
portance, whether or not found in England 
before 1600, whether originating within the 
present limits of the United States, ete. The 
word, what part of speech it is, its definition, 
its date, its good use or dialect, or obsolete use, 
are followed by comment and then by numerous 
extracts from American writers who have used 
the term. 


Preparing a Speech. A handy book for the 
speech maker** is the work of the professor of 
English and publie speaking at Boston Univer- 
sity. He proposes a book that will not only 
present concisely the principles and psychology 
of speaking, but will give ample material for 
that next speech. He has searched many ora- 
tions, talks and books for the paragraphs, cues, 
stories and illustrations which he offers to supply 
the substance, declaration or eloquence you need 
for your address. His interesting advice covers 
finding and developing ideas, how to quit, how to 
introduce a speaker, how to improve the voice. 
The rest of the book is a rich collection of 
provocative paragraphs, illuminating aneedotes, 
excellent epigrams. All may be readily reached 
by means of a complete index. 


The Melancholy Dane. Two thousand one 
hundred sixty-nine items of bibliography of 
writing published about Hamlet since 1876, 
books, articles, old chapters, are the basis of 
Professor Raven’s annotated collection of titles.34 
The work considers the more important editions 
of the play, numerous reviews of criticisms, dis- 
cussions of actors, interpretations of their parts. 
The author is assistant professor of English at 
Dartmouth College. 


Self-Teaching Grammar. For high-school 
students, college freshmen and teacher-training- 
school elasses, Principal David Houston,?> Arm- 


33 William G. Hoffman, ‘‘The Public Speaker’s 
Serapbook.’’ MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 269 pp. $2.50. 

34 Anton Adolf Raven, ‘‘A Hamlet Bibliography 
and Reference Guide.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 292 pp. $3.50. 

35G. David Houston, ‘‘ Basie English Gram- 
mar.’’ Globe Book Company, New York. 290 pp. 
$1.32. 
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strong High School, Washington, D. C., prepares 
a short and tasty text for those who need intep. 
sive training in fundamental English. He get; 
forth the principles of correctness, reinforce; 
by drills and written reviews. He makes no 
attempt to baby the study by avoiding necessary 
technical terms or by persuading that English 
ean be mastered without work. His discussions 
and practices give intelligent understanding and 
work habits. 


Library Handbook. The American Library 
Association issues a handbook of papers pre- 
sented at its last annual conference.**® The book 
is concerned with public documents and the ex. 
perience of various librarians appertaining 
thereto. 


Half-A-Hundred Specimens of English. By a 
clever choice of old favorites, Professor Evans," 
Northwestern University, aims to modify the 
young student’s common tendency towards hasty 
conclusions on current problems by a course of 
steadying essays. Bacon, Clarendon, Swift, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Hazlitt and Carlyle 
appear at their best, followed by extracts from 
Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, Stevenson, Bertrand 
Russell, Max Beerbohm, Chesterton and Hal- 
dane. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Luring into Language. Two texts prepared 
under the direction of Professor Philip Allen, 
of the University of Chicago offer a remarkably 
attractive inducement for the study of modern 
language.** These books are based on the ex- 
periences of modern language teachers that the 
more interesting reading a pupil can be drawn 
into, the sooner and better will he learn to read. 
The authors and publishers have hit the top line 
in attractiveness of print, pictures and material. 
Herbert Rudeen and Milo Winter furnish deli- 


36 A, F, Kuhlman, Editor, ‘‘The 1935 Library 
Conference.’’ American Library Association, (hi 
cago. 220 pp. $2.00. _ 

87 Bergen Evans, ‘‘Fifty Essays.’’ Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 363 pp. $1.25. _ 

38 Ina Bartells Smith, Dorothy Fielding Rober's, 
‘‘French Book One.’’ 428 pp. $1.76; Rose Loven: 
hart Friedman, Doris King Arjona, Esther Pere! 
Carvajal, ‘‘Spanish Book One.’’ 432 pp. $1.76. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
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cious illustrations. The photographs of people 
and places are bright and new. 

The design of the course is to put all that is 
necessary in one book for each language. Gram- 
mar, composition, reading and dictionary are 
combined. The use of short lessons with voeabu- 
laries so selected as to reduce mechanical waste 
is an admirable feature. The real France and 
Spain, their people and customs are given much 
attention. The volumes will rank among the 
text-book triumphs of the year. 


New Deal in Language Study. In 1882 Joseph 
Esterbrook in Ypsilanti, Michigan, gave out 
home-lessons for Latin, directing you to mark 
any difficulties in it. When the class assembled 
these were taken up and solved. Thereupon 
the genial Joseph would constitute himself a 
vocabulary and grammar, would be consulted by 
his class. One boy started reading advanced 
matter, asking necessary questions. Esterbrook 
designated for answer such students as raised 
their hands. If none did, he straightened the 
matter out himself. Always the amount of 
matter translated and enjoyed exceeded that 
which was given out for home study. 

Something of the same sort is employed in the 
Heath Modern Language Series.*® The book 
starts with a nueleus vocabulary, two pages of 
simple words used so frequently that they should 
he learned at the start. Every page of text is 
faced by an alphabetically arranged vocabulary. 
The same words, if unusual, are repeated page 
after page. There are questions to test com- 
prehension. 

Let the researchers ascertain, by tests, maybe 
they have, the advantage or disadvantage of this 
time-saving device. My guess is that fewer 
pupils will wish to drop the subject if taught 
in this way. 


The Great Difficulty in French. Here is a 
bright book devoted entirely to the mastery of 
the French verb.4° No student can be expected 
‘o cover all the aetion words in the language, 
but a thousand of them are treated here in such 
4 manner that the student will easily construct 

** Albert Gartner, ‘‘Fulda’s Bunte  Gesell- 
schaft.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 82 
pp. 48 cents. 


0B. L. Dupuis, 
Book, ’?’ 


‘*The Dupuis French Verb 
The Maemillan Company. 128 pp. $1.00. 
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the moods and tenses of any verb he may wish 
to use. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Fascinating Geology. “It is hard to under- 
stand man’s intelligent interest in Areturus when 
he seems so ignorant of many facts about the 
planet on which he stands when scanning the 
heavens. We are amazed at the student’s 
familiarity with hydrogen which he cannot see 
and his ignorance of the hydrosphere which he 
ean see and feel all about him.” So do two 
geologists of the University of Chicago introduce 
their beautiful volume “dedicated with affection 
to those who tried to teach us and to those who 
teach us without trying.* This book does not 
attempt to include every aspect of geology, but 
it shows by carefully chosen photographs and 
ably written chapters some of the more interest- 
ing and significant phases of the science. It 
covers the growth of the earth, its energy, the 
effects of time and tide. Streams, valleys, hills, 
underground water, glaciers, ocean and so forth 
are brilliantly treated. A sprightly humor, en- 
hanced by abundant drawings, is a new feature 
for a book of solid science, greatly adding to the 
readability of the work. 


Mathematics Once More. The national council 
of teachers of mathematics begins its eleventh 
yearbook with a bold sally into the midst of 
current criticisms originated by the unregenerate. 
For instance: “If there is a heaven for school 
subjects, algebra will never go there.” “It is the 
one subject in the curriculum that has kept 
children from finishing high school, from de- 
veloping their special interests and from enjoy- 
ing much of their home-study work.” “It has 
caused more family rows, more tears, more 
heartaches, and more sleepless nights than any 
other school subject.” 

Eight generals command the defenses in the 
present book.*? Professor Reeve, who collects 
these criticisms, remarks, “if we continue to 
teach algebra as we have taught it in the past, 


41 Carey Croneis, William C. Krumbein, ‘‘ Down 
to Earth.’’ University of Chicago Press. 501 pp. 
$3.25. 

42 ** Place of Mathematics in Modern Education, 
Eleventh Year Book.’’ National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 258 pp. $1.75. 
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we may expect the subject to pass out of the 
picture in most secondary schools.” He quotes 
Heywood Broun: “There must be something 
wrong with the manner in which we teach the 
young idea to shoot when such a large number 
of pupils hate their studies with so palpable a 
passion.” These unkind remarks extending for 
twelve solid pages are followed by a volley of 
shots from the fortress. Then come Professor 
William Betz’s proposals for reorganization of 
the teaching. Our peppery Professor Eric Bell, 
former president of the National Mathematical 
Association, takes for the text, “I come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him,” and delivers one of 
the brilliant sallies of which he is a master. 

Beloved David Eugene Smith presents a win- 
some account of the gifts of mathematies to all 
fronts of civilization. Cyril Ashford treats of 
the contribution of mathematics to education. 
Professor Lietzmann, of the University of 
Gottingen, Germany, surveys mathematics as a 
necessity for general education. This is a rich 
essay covering language, thinking, and so on. 
George Wolff of Dusseldorf shows the relation 
of mathematics to other fields of knowledge. 
University of California Evans takes “Form and 
Appreciation” for his theme. 

This number of the yearbook ranks high. It 
is a classic. It is full of ammunition for 
the continuing fight between the mathematics 
teachers and many of the intelligent graduates 
who have gone through the courses of these 
instructors. 


Essential Sciences. Missourians Watkins and 
Bedell** bring out a revised edition of their 
excellent text on the general science demanded 
by present high-school courses. The work of 
putting the major divisions of science into a 
coherent body of knowledge is admirably done. 
The result is a continuous, uninterrupted story 
of science as it has affected mankind. The earth 
and its inhabitants, man’s control of nature, are 
admirably presented. New vocabulary is ex- 
plained in the text as it occurs and is not 
relegated to footnotes nor glossaries. Exercises 
A balance between physical science 
Especially 


are here. 
and biology is well maintained. 


43 Ralph K. Watkins, Ralph C. Bedell, ‘‘ General 
Science for To-day.’’ Macmillan Company, New 
York. 715 pp. $1.72. 
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valuable is the treatment of problem-solving, the 
methods of scientific workers and the sourees of 
reliable scientific information. For each uit 
there is a statement “What you may expect {) 
find,” then “problems this unit will help you to 
solve.” Illustrations are numerous. The index 


is full. 


Fascinating Arithmetic. I have heard Joseph 
Brown many times charm teacher-audiences 
with his definite conclusions that school work js 
the jolliest and most satisfying occupation in the 
world. He stands before them as sober as ay 
Episcopalian preacher. Words of wit and 
wisdom slip out of him, while he seems as sur. 
prised as he is surprising. And all of it is 
pertinent, pat and profitable. Joseph has amused 
himself by collecting 106 fascinating number 
tricks and mathematical problems.‘ 

There are enough easy ones to lure you into 
the more tonic mind-stretchers. 

“A man had a window a yard square. He 
boarded up half of the window and still had a 
square window which measured a yard across 
and a yard from top to bottom. Show by a 
drawing how this was possible.” 

There are the sort of charmers which, all too 
few, occupied the last page in the old-school 
arithmeties. They are all solved in the section 
here “How to do it.” “A Magic Slate,” on 
which your writing and figuring show plainly, 
only to disappear when you lift the hinged 
cellophane and paper from the black back- 
ground, is included in a pocket with the book. 


Neighbors West of Us. Our schools have long 
devoted a great deal of time to instruction in 
the history and civilizations of the peoples of 
Europe. But it is only in recent years thal 
educators have begun to realize the tremendous 
need for understanding the basic forces oper 
ating among the vast populations of Asia. Thus 
does President KleinSmid introduce an up-to- 
date work*® on the races and nations of the 
Pacific area and their problems. Mr. Hoffman, 
the author, sets for himself the task to supply 
readers access to facts and material bearing 

44 Joseph C. Brown, ‘‘Easy Number Tricks.” 
Joseph C. Brown, Pelham, N. Y. 53 pp. 69 cents. 


45 Walter Gailey Hoffmann, ‘‘ Pacific Relations.” 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 539 pp. $1.98. 
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directly on these peoples. He wishes the high- 
school and college student to develop the ability 
to appraise current events, to be familiar with 
the civilization, the motives and the thoughts of 
these neighbors. He used the materials of his 
book with classes. He obtained reactions of 
teachers, professors and others familiar with the 
Pacific. He presents the awakening of Asia, the 
present-day problems of China, of Japan, of the 
colonies of France, Holland, Portugal and the 
United States. He covers the British Empire in 
the Pacific, the Soviet possessions, Tibet, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Thoroughly does he in- 
vestigate Japan. Five chapters are devoted to 
the relation of the United States to the Pacific 
countries. 

There are maps, pronunciation keys, reviews, 
reading lists, questions and problems. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Commercial Figuring. The Kanzer-Schaaf 
new business arithmetic*® has more than any 
business position will require of the student. 
The unit arrangement and order are unusual in 
an arithmetic. Its first-class index will enable 
teachers to select topics most appropriate to 
their community. There are standard rules and 
scales required in the accountant and business 
employee, including simple manufacturing ac- 
counts, banking, real estate, insurance, ete. A 
section devoted to fundamental processes is espe- 
cially rich in problems and exercises. There 
are also the problems of the office clerk, of the 
mail clerk, ete., a good chapter on travel; one 
on household problems, one on budget. The 
good old teasers, compound interest, partial 
payments, foreign exchange, square root, are 
here, as are foreign problems, bankruptcy, fed- 
eral income tax. There is an excellent cumula- 
tive review, a general miscellaneous review, and, 
oh joy! Regents’ examinations in the subject. 


Junior College and Commercial Employment. 
Professor Shields,*? of the Department of Busi- 
hess Education, University of Chicago, outlines 
the possibilities and the limitations of the junior 
college in the field of business education. He 

‘© Edward M. Kanzer, William L. Schaaf, ‘‘ Es- 
sentials of Business Arithmetic.’’ D.C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 435 pp. $1.30. 


‘TH. G. Shields, ‘‘ Junior College Business Edu- 


— University of Chicago Press. 94 pp. 
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gives various suggested business courses for 
various types of junior colleges. 


HOMEMAKING 

Keeping the House in Order. Here is a com- 
plete handbook on the care and repair of the 
appurtenances of the ordinary American home.*® 
The purpose of the book is to save you the 
trouble and expenses of telephoning the work- 
men and supply houses when any of the numer- 
ous things on which you depend go wrong. 
There is an extensively illustrated chapter on 
the workshop in the home and on the care and 
use of tools. The basement of the house, the 
living quarters and attic and the yard are exten- 
sively treated. An especially valuable chapter 
on how to remove stains goes into their nature, 
the characteristics of cotton, linen, wool, silk, 
rayon, colored fabrics, substances used for stain 
removal, bleaches, various chemicals, sponging, 
bluing, coffee stains, fruits, grease, oils, inks, 
iron rust, paint, pencil marks, perspiration, soot, 
tar and urine. There are valuable hints on how 
to close a house when you leave it. All in all, 
it is a complete encyclopedia, well indexed for 
the housekeeper and will find a welcome place 
in the library of the teacher of domestic science. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION 

For Adventurous Living. The many-sided 
Harvard professor, John M. Brewer, told 
Weaver Pangburn*® he ought to write a book 
to tone up the leisure time of Americans. When 
the volume was completed Cosmopolite John 
Finley proclaimed it an adventure and a chal- 
lenge. It is one of the most persuasive and con- 
sistent works on play I have seen. Evidently 
the National Recreation Association thinks it 
good, for it is issued under its auspices. Here 
you will find accounts of the kinds of recreation, 
their relation to human wishes, community offer- 
ings, recreation as a publie function, appraisals, 
the great playgrounds of the nation and a stir- 
ring chapter on “Now What?” 


Physical Education Principles and Methods. 
Keeping a balance of individual differences and 
the value of group participation, Professor 


48 Hawthorne Daniel, ‘‘ The Householder’s Com- 
plete Handbook.’’ Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. 420 pp. $2.50. 


49 Weaver Weddell Pangburn, ‘‘ Adventures in 
Recreation. ’’ 
138 pp. 


A. 8. Barnes and Company, New 


York. 72 cents. 
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Sharman, University of Michigan,®° proceeds to 
outline for the physical education teacher the 
place of the subject in the educational scheme, 
class organization, management and control, 
methods of presenting material, the learning 
process, along with special methods in physieal 
activities. The measurements of results are 
presented fully and definitely. 


Athletic Problems. Professors Williams and 
Hughes, Columbia,"! offer a new and enlarged 
edition of their text on health, games and sports. 
They treat of the place of physical instruction in 
education, of its aims and methods, equipment, 
finances, management and current controversies. 
This is a standard work suitable for the staff 
library in schools of all grades. 


Keeping the Community Well. The Bol- 
duans,°? two physicians in the New York City 
Health Department and teachers in its medical 
schools, have issued the second edition of their 
standard work. It is a student’s manual and 
reference book covering all the important com- 
municable diseases and disorders. All depart- 
ments of community hygiene and health admin- 
istration are also covered. The book is fortified 
with photographs, diagrams and tables. 


Gymnasium Fun and Skill. Did not the an- 
cient Egyptians turn somersaults? See the old 
tombs with their jolly pictures of men whirling 
through the air, walking on their hands, balane- 
ing like five minutes to six. The Cotterals®* 
begin their animated book with stories of stunts 
from prehistoric times to the proposals of the 
Woman’s Division of the National American 
Athletic Federation. 

How teachers may increase the value and 
popularity of their athletic instruction is well 
brought out in the Cotteral’s book. They cover 
procedures, organizations, supervision, games, 
contests, meets, original projects and, by means 
of illuminating diagrams, illustrate the proper 

50 Jackson R. Sharman, ‘‘ The Teaching of Physi- 
cal Edueation.’’ A. 8. Barnes and Company. 237 
pp. $1.60. 

51 Jesse Feiring Williams, William Leonard 
Hughes, ‘‘ Athletics in Education.’’ W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, Philadelphia. 472 pp. $3.50. 

52 Charles Frederick Bolduan, Nils William 
Bolduan, ‘‘ Public Health and Hygiene.’’ W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 371 pp. $2.75. 


53 Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, ‘‘The Teaching 
of Stunts and Tumbling.’’ A. 8. Barnes and Com- 
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ways in which all these fancy performances 
ought to be given. 


MUSIC 

Composing Music in School. A supervisor of 
elementary music, aided by a professor of eduea- 
tion, has written an inspiring work on the reali- 
zation that music teaching can no longer neglect 
the creative impulse in children.** From the 
earliest times composition has been a feature 
of the teaching of literature and other arts. A 
curious lag has prevented a similar practice jn 
the teaching of school music. In this book, creat- 
ing is related to music. Within this area the 
authors are concerned primarily with aiding the 
teacher (1) to develop a psychological viewpoint 
of creativeness; (2) to promote a school environ- 
ment in which creative experiences of children 
are encouraged; (3) to recognize and encourage 
incipient creative experience in music; (4) to 
help children clarify, record and improve their 
technics in original musical experiences; and (5) 
to aid children to feel the satisfaction and joy 
which comes from creating something of their 
own. This view-point of creativeness should 
permeate all activities in music, and when ap- 
plied on a wider scale, should lead toward better 
balanced living for teachers and children. 

The material in this book was developed after 
extensive study of how children create songs at 
all elementary-school levels. Records showed 
that an original song might have its beginning 
in a rhythmie drumbeat, a hand-clap, a dance 
step, a chant, a sentence of intoned prose, a 
melody, a pantomime or a dramatization, 
whereas a great majority of group songs had 
their beginnings in rhythmically chanted prose 
or poem. 

“Tn creating their songs, the children uncon- 
sciously employed different kinds of poetry: the 
narrative, the dramatic, and the lyric. 

The nature of creative education is discussed, 
followed by methods of aiding children to de- 
velop creative expression in music. There are 
chapters on original songs, melody form in 
musie and poetry and basie rhythms. Practical 
discussions for the conduct of this kind of teaeh- 
ing are numerous and explicit. Many illustra- 
tive examples of work by children are added. 
The pictures are numerous and interesting. 
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